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Tux Editor of the following portion of one of 
the works of Dr. Davenant, has no ſcruple of 


being it again before the public eye, though in : 


this iſolated ſhape, becauſe he conſiders it to be 
ſingularly replete with reflections curious and in- 
ſtructive to every man who is attached to, and ſtu- 
dies the conſtitution of England ; and who is atten- 
tive to the courſe of the great political tranſaftions 
at this AG e | „„ 


"Wis is ſenſible, that, in preferring to preſent this 
little piece in its old dreſs, he may not pleaſe the 
faſhionable taſte; yet, he has ventured to meet this 
diſlike, rather than to injure the ſtrong, good ſenſe 
and nervous ſtile of the n * ee it in 
any other form, | 
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Beſides, let it be en e that the very deſign 
of the publication, is to inquire, Whether ſome con- 
jectures of Dr. Davenant in 1699, be, or be not, 

applicable to the preſent government of Great Bri- 
tain? and therefore, theſe cannot be produced, for 
that purpoſe, in any other words ſo properly, as in 
his own. 


From the vritings of Dr. Davenant the Editor 
has, in general, drawn ſo much uſeful information, 
that he 1s ever unwilling to come to a deciſive 
opinion on matters of policy, which may have been 
within the reach of this author's reſearches, without 
turning, in order to ſee what he may have ſtated upon 
the ſubject. As his writings will not have obtained 
the ſame notice from every one, he wiſhes to mention, 
that Dr. Davenant wrote various Eſſays after the 
Revolution, and at the beginning of the preſent 
century. His notions, in general, were juſt and 
conſtitutional; yet, his writings were little reliſhed 
by the Tories, at the ſame time, that the Whigs, who 
were become good courtiers, were alſo diſpleaſed at 
the freedom with which he had treated 11 of their 
half, of time- Erving meaſures, | 


Dr. Davenant's Eſſays on Trade, ManufaQtures, 
and Revenue, are admirable ; and although theſe 
are on points ſubjectt to continual variation, yet no 

perſon, 
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perſon, aiming at a competent knowledge in theſe 
branches, ought to reject the knowledge Wy con- 
tain on 1 account. 


In one of theſe Tiers, a the | Duy of pri- . 
vate Men in the Adminiſtration of public Affairs, he 
appears to foreſee, that at ſome future time, one of 
both of the Houſes of Parliament may become ſo 
corrupt, and be ſo devoted to the will of the miniſter, 


as to be led, through an unjuſtifiable confidence, to 


the ſupport of meaſures, which may bring thoſe very 
aſſemblies into ſo great a degree of diſrepute with 
the nation, as to endanger the conſtitution itſelf. 


A politician, writing at the diſtance of more than 
Ninety years, vill not be charged with prejudices re- 
garding the preſent day; therefore, a Reader may 
now liſten to his ſtatement of circumſtances with a 
confidence, which we are not inclined to give to a 
cen writer. | | | 


If ever Oben Briialn nan be ene into the 
condition which Dr. Davenant's apprehenſions have 
ſuggeſted may poſſibly be the caſe at ſome diſtant 
day, it will be admitted, that the danger will, indeed, 
be great for the conſtitution; and whenever that day 

ſhall appear, a temperate Reform of the Repreſents- 
tive Body, enacted by * will probably be 
found 
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found to be the only remedy fit to be applied to ſave, 
or rather to bring back to its genuiue purity, our 


moſt excellent conſtitution. The patriot will na- 


turally obſerve, that if a Parliamentary Reform be- 
comes neceſſary, diſcretion and wiſdom demand that 


it he not delayed to ſo late a day, as would make the 
cute of an evil to be attended with danger i in the ” 


execution. 


"Though this 3 in . may be > 5 
mitted, yet there are conjundtures, in which even 


this defirable meaſure may be ill- timed, and men f 
the cleareſt ſagacity and penetration, who are them 
ſelves anxious for the ſucceſs of a juſt plan of 
Reform, would not recommend the preſent moment, 


as the proper one for um important, but delicate 


T conkideration. 


| Who would not wiſh, in this interval of dreadful 
expeQation, that the two Houſes, having it ſo 


much in their own power, would exert the ſame ſo 


_ effeQtually, as to leave the Nation no ground on 
which to preſs for a haſty, o or too extenſive a Reform? 


The — 8 of Readers are and will be dk. 
ferent on moſt of the publications through which 
they caſt an eye; on which account, the Editor 


reſerves, for ſome future occaſion, his own remarks, 
9 55 on 
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on the Hub caſes brought forward by Dr. Da- 
venant; wiſhing to hear whether the dangers, this 
ſagacious writer ſaw at a diſtance, appear, in the 
judgment of others, to bear any likeneſs to the 
actual condition of the government of Great 


Britain. 


of 


le contents himſelf, therefore, with the bare 

re- publication of this part of one of the Eſſays, 
abridging only from the work ſome few paragraphs 
of it, which the altered ſtate of our laws, GC. 
render now inapplicable and unneceſſary. 


He is not without his hopes, that this re-publica- 
tion, unintereſting as it may at firſt appear, will be 
found to be deſerving of more than common at- 
tention. | | 
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Pr. DAVENANT introduces the fifth 
Section of his Ess Ax under this Head, and 
follows it by a yotation from 2 acrtus. 7 


That a C ountry cannot e in Wealth NP 8 
Power but by private Men doing their 
Duty ts the Public, and but &y a Aeach 
Courſe of Honeſtly and Wiſdom, in ſuch as 
are 2 Wt th the A AO on * 
* alrs. * | 
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T Rome tuere in Servitium Confiles; 
Patres, Eques, quanto quis iluſtrior, 
| tantd magis falſi ac feſtinantes. But, in 
Rome, all were ruſhing headlong into bondage ; ; 
the Conſuls, the Fenty, the Equeſtrian 
Order ; and the more elevated was the Patron 
ef each, the more did they haſten to mark their 
9W0N perſicy. This why the condition of 
Rome, when Tiberius aſſumed the e 
but God forbid it ſhould be ever the © of | 
England, for our conſtitution will be en- 
tirely loſt when ſuch a corruption happens; 
we may indeed preſerve the name of hberty, | 
and fome of its outward forms, but no more 
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than what will help to keep our chains the 
faſter on: Tyranies have been often ſub- 
verted, where the Princes govern meerly by 
their own will, without giving to their 
ſubjects the leaſt appearance of being free; 
but thoſe abſolute monarchies are hardly to 
be ſhaken, and that ſervitude is laſting, 
where the people are left to make their own 
fetters. A | 5 
It is a matter of great wonder, that from 
the time of Auguſtus downwards, the Ro- 
mans, who were ſeldom without brave and 
virtuous men, ſhould never make one at- 
tempt to reſtore the commonwealth, and to 
hake off that power which ſome of the 
_ Emperors exerciſed with ſuch exorbitance | 
but in all likelihood it. proceeded from this; 
that the ſoldiers and common people, with- 
_ out whom no great revolution can be made, 
believed themſelves Kill free, becauſe, in 
ſhow, the commonwealth had the ſame_ 
form as in elder times: There was a ſenate, 
conſuls, tribunes, and an appearance of all 
the ancient magiſtracies, 1 nothing 
remained of the ancient liberty: But this 
the common people did not feel, for the 
cruelty and fraud of Tiberius, the madneſs 
of Caligula, the ſtupidity of Claudius, the 
riots and luſt of Nero, the gluttony and 
ſordid mind of Vitellius, the vanities of 
Otbo, and the enormous vices of Domitian, 
did little hurt to the inferior rank of aun. 
24 : who 


- 1 
who all the while had Panem and Circencer, 
which was all they deſired; but the miſ- 
chiefs theſe monſtrous princes brought upon 
the world, fell chiefly upon nobler heads, 
who yet could not reſcue their country, ſo 
much were the common people lulled 
"aſleep, with the opinion they entertained, 
that the laws ſtill governed, becauſe. they 
ſaw every year conſuls and a ſenate ; but 
this ſenate being corrupted, made the ty- 
ranny boundleſs and ſafe: for the people 
could never be induced to 3 that 
power which ſtill bore ſome reſemblance to 
their ancient form of government. 
In the ſame manner, if in future ages our 
Parliaments ſhould be debauched in prin- 
ciples, and become willing to be the inſtru- 
ments of a Prince's will, and to act as he 
directs them, arbitrary power would be here 
ſettled upon a laſting foot; for the common 
people would never join with any who 
would attempt to redeem their country, 
becauſe they will be deceived by names 
and forms, and think the laws governed, 
and that they are free, if the outward ſhow 
of the conſtitution is ſtill preſerved. _ 
When corruption has ſeized upon the 
repreſentatives of a people, it is like a 
chronical diſeaſe, hardly to be rooted out. 
When ſervile D and flattery come 
t 


to predominate, things proceed from bad to 


worſe, till at laſt the government is quite 
| 1 A 1212121 4 


C41 
diſſolved. Abſolute monarchies are in dan- 
ger of great convulſions, when one man, 
their Prince, happens to be weak or wicked; 
but commonwealths, or mixed conſtitutions, 
are ſafe till the chief part of the leading 
men are debauched in principles. How- ' 
ever, monarchy has this advantage, that the 
one man, their Prince, is mortal, and if bad, 
he may be ſucceeded by a better; but a 
people thoroughly corrupted, never returns 
to right reaſon ; and we ſee that the depra- 
vity of manners, which began in Rome pre- 
ſently after the ſecond Punic war, among 
the nobility and gentry, became every year 
worſe and worſe, till at laſt Cz/ar deſtroyed 
the commonwealth. And after this time, 
under the ſucceeding Emperors, every ſenate 
grew more abject and complying than the 
other, till in proceſs of time the old Roman 
ſpirit was utterly extinguiſhed, and then 
that empire, by degrees, became a prey to 
barbarous nations. . 
If all parts of the ſtate do not with 
their utmoſt power promote the public 
ood, if the Prince has other aims than the 
Per and welfare of his country; if ſuch 
as repreſent the people do not preſerve their 
courage and integrity; if the nation's trea- 
ſure is waſted ; If miniſters are allowed to 
undermine the conftitution with impunity ; 
if judges are ſuffered to pervert juſtice and 
wireſt the law, then is a mixt government 


„ 
the greateſt tyranny in the world z it is ty- 
ranny eſtabliſhed by a law, it is authoriſed 
by conſent, and ſuch a people are bound 
with fetters of their own making. A ty- 
ranny that governs by the ſword, has few 
friends but men of the ſword, but a legal 
_ tyranny (where the people are only called 
to confirm iniquity with their own voices) 
has of its fide = rich, the fearful, the lazy, 
thoſe that know the law, and get by it, 
ambitious churchmen, and all thoſe whoſe 
livelihood depends upon the quiet poſture 
of affairs; and the perfons here deſcribed 
compoſe the influencing part of moſt nations, 
ſo that ſuch a tyranny is hardly to be 
ſhaken off. Men may be ſaid to be inſlaved 
by law, or their own conſent, under corrupt 
or degenerate republics, ſuch as was the 
Roman commonwealth from the time of 
Cinna, till the attemps of 'Ce/ar, and under 
degenerate mixed governments, ſuch as 
Rome was, while the Emperors made a ſhow 
of ruling by law, but with an awed and 
| Rs. ee To which form of go- 
vernment, England was almoſt reduced, 
till the King came over to put our liberties 
upon a better foot. oats oft per i 
But what has been, may be, and though 

we are ſafe during this reign, yet in after 
ages, bad and deſigning miniſters may think 
their conduct is no way to be maintained 
but by the ſword, and that they cannot ſe- 
| 185 1 curely 
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curely prey upon the commonwealth, till 
they have made their maſter abſolute, upon 
which ſcore, in theſe inquiries concerning 
the methods, whereby bond may be a 
gainer in the general balance of trade, we 
think it needful to lay down, that all that 
wealth and power which muſt defend this 
Nate _ any emergencies or invaſions from 
abroad, depends upon our preſerving in- 
violate the ancient conſtitution of his Pie. 
com. e N „ 

Men do as induſtriouſly contrive fallacies 
to deceive themſelves (when they have a 
mind to be deceived) as they ſtudy frauds 
whereby to deceive others; and if it leads 
to their ends, and gratifies their preſent am- 
bition, they care not what they do, thinking 
it time enough to ſerve the public, when 
they have ſerved themſelves; and in this 
view very many betray their truſts, comply, 
give up the peoples rights, and let funda- 
mentals be invaded, flattering themſelves 
that when they are grown as great as they 
deſire to be, it will be then time enough to 
make a ſtand, and redeem the common- 
wealth. The ſame notion led Pompey to 
Join with thoſe who intended to ſubvert the 
"Roman liberties; but he found them too 
ſtrong, and himſelf too weak, when he de- 
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ſired to ſave his country. | | 
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In the ſame manner, if there be any in this 
nation, who deſire to build their fortunes 
* ; upon 
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upon the public ruin, they ought to conſider 
that their great eſtates, high honours, and 
preferments, will avail them little when the 
ſubverſion of liberty has weakened and im- 
eee us ſo, as to make way for the 
ringing in of foreign power. 1 
It imports all degrees of men in their ſeve- 
ral poſts, to endeavour at the preſerving that 
form of government under which we have 
dane xg for near ſeven hundred years. It 
1appens ſeldom that any country is totally 
ſubdued by foreign force, and civil war is, 
indeed, a raging fever; but it goes away of 
itſelf, when the humours that fed it are 
ſpent, and is often no more than the ſign of 
a health too florid, and the effects only of too 
much blood in the body politic: But ill 
conduct in a ſtate long continued, waſtes it 
by ſlow and certain degrees, and at laſt 
brings an incurable conſumption upon all its 
parts and members. RE TR 
If the affairs of this kingdom ſhould ever 
happen to be ill conducted, which, we hope, 
is a remote fear, the legiſlative power muſt then 
interpoſe with its authority, and the united 
wiſdom of the nation mult reſcue us out of 
| weak and polluted hands, for ſuch a miniſtry 
is a ſurer engine to deſtroy a ſtate, than any 
its enemies can bring againſt it. 
It is true, ſuch as would correct errors, 
and watch that no invaſion may be made on 
liberty, have been heretofore called a faction 
A = fit ht ab 
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by the 2 in power; but it is not pro- 
perly thei 


* r name, and ought to be given to 
another ſort of men. on 


It is wrong to call them the faction, who 


by all dutiful and modeſt ways promote 


the cauſe of liberty, as the true means to 


endear a Prince to his ſubjects, and to lay 
upon them a ſtronger tie and obligation to 
reſerve his government. For a * le 
will certainly beſt love and defend that 
Prince, by whom the greateſt immunities 


and moſt good laws have been granted. 


They cannot properly be termed the fac- 


tion, who deſire the war ſhould be ma- 


naged upon ſuch a foot of expence, as the 


nation is able to bear; who would have 


the public treaſure not waſted, the Prince 
not deceived in his grants and bargains, 
who would have the miniſtry watchful and 
induſtrious, and who, when they complain, 
are angry with things, and not with per- 
The name of faction does more truly be- 
long to them, who, though the body poli- 
tic has all the ſigns of death upon it, yet 
ſay all is well, that the riches of the na- 
tion are not to be exhauſted, that there is no 
miſgovernment in all its buſineſs, that it 
feels no decay, and that its economy is 
perfect, and who, all the while, are as 
arrogant and aſſuming, as if they had ſaved 
that very people, whom their folly and mad 
conduct has in a manner ruined. - 

| They 
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They may be rather termed the faction, 
who were good patriots out of the Court, but 
are bettercourtiers in it; and who pretended to © 
fear exceſs of power while it was not com- 
municated to them, but never think the 
monarchy can be high enough advanced, 
when they are in- the adminiſtration. 
In nations (where for a long time matters 
have not been placed upon a foot of honeſty) 
their great aſſemblies conſiſt commonly of 
two parties, in both of which ſides there are 
many who have the ſame right intentions to 0 
the public, and many, who in all their coun- 
cils conſult only their pri vate intereſt. 
Of one ſide, ſome out of principle, love 
their country, and are jealous of its liberties, 
and yet, at the ſame time, are careful of 
their Prince's honour and intereſt. In all 
their proceeding they have nothing in view 
but the public good; they ſtudy not fo. 
much how to blame the paſt, as which way 
the future is to be mended ; they do not ac- 
cuſe the ſtateſman, and yet let the fault con- 
tinue, as well knowing, that impeachments 
of men, and not of crimes, produce new, 
but ſeldom better miniſters. 347 


They deſire the neceſſities of the ſtate 
ſhould be well ſupplied, the perſon of the 
Prince reverenced, and his government 
maintained. When his miniſters have made 
falſe fteps, or when their councils have had 
unſucceſsful events, they defire not to in- 
e flame 


. 61 „ 
flame the aſſembly where they ſit, but are 
willing rather to aſſiſt with their ſuperior 
knowledge, and to bring the minds af men 
to the temper and calmneſs that is proper in 
weighty deliberations, _ Fs 
Perſons of this character are in moſt 
aſſemblies of a people; but they are often 
joined and followed by ſuch as have quite 
another view and aim, and who, in all their 
actings, conſult not the common welfare, 
but either wreak their own difcontents, or 
purſue ſome ambitious hope, and upon ſuch, 
or the like accounts, mix themſelves with 
the wiſer and better ſort; however, the 
good and the bad, being thus mingled and 
blended, compoſe altogether, what in vitious 
times, is called the country party. | 
On the other fide, there are ſome very 
nice in what may intrench upon the regal 
authority, yet never forgetful of the people's 
rights; it is true, their poſt often compels . 
them to excuſe all faults, though guilty of 
none themſelves ; they are. forced too fre- 
quently to move for money, but wiſh there 
was leſs occaſion for it : They hate not ſuch 
as differ from them in opinion, and ſecretly 
_ approve of the right courſe, which, ſome- 
times, they muſt not follow; but ſuch as 
have been here deſcribed, there will too of- 
ten join an ignorant, mercenary, and ſervile 
crew, who like all things, and examine no- 
thing, unanimous in evil, diligent in mif- 


chief, 


( 
chief, variable in principles; conſtant to 
flattery, talkers for liberty, but flaves to 
power. Such as theſe will, too frequently, 
in vitious times, mingle with the ſound part 
of a court, ſtiling themſelves the court 
party, and the Prince's only friends. 
: Good Kings, at all times, without any 
danger, may repoſe their intire concerns 
upon a Houſe of Commons, the national 


intereſt will go on there without driving, 


and when difficulties ariſe, the miniſters 
only make them; for when the King and 
people have but one intereſt, it goes on of 
its own accord, and ſuch as pretend to be 
buſy for the Prince in that place, are work- 
ing for themſelves, and not for him. 
Nothing therefore can more import the 
Prince, than that they who will afſume ſuch 
* province, ſhould be men of grave diſere- 
tion, and ſolid judgment, wiſe, and not 
ſubtle, cool, temperate, ſteady, diſcerning, 
and patient of contradiction : and indeed, 
they cannot be proper for that poſt, unleſs 
they have in their heads an univerſal ſcheme 
of their own, and the buſineſs of other 
conniies. 5: ns not eb On 
When giddy young men, without expe- 
rience, are relied upon and truſted in this 
ſtation, they embroil the Prince's affairs; 
. by their ignorance they give his enemies ad- 
nes and by their [n{olenee-difoblige his 


frie „„ 77 0 


A man 


A man can be no more born a ſtateſman 


than a phyſician or a lawyer; and let the 


mind be never ſo happily diſpoſed, time 


muſt ripen what is begot by nature. 
Mr. Hobbes ſays, He that has moſt ex pe- 


rience in any hind of buſineſs, has moſt figns 


0 gueſs at the future time; and conſe- 
guently is the moſt, prudent: And ſo much 
more prudent than be that is new in that 
kind of buſineſs, as not to be equalled by 


| aAny advantage of natural or extemporary , 


. 5 


The ſanguine hopes conceived by young 5 


men, are by no means proper, in weighty 
and great deliberations, and they ſeldom 
make good ſtateſmen: Elder years, where 
they produce not wiſdom, bring, at leaſt, 
caution, which is ſomething like it. 
frequent diſappointments, and therefore not 
inclined to venture; eſpecially they rarely 
hazard the ſum of affairs upon any ſingle 
o VPN 
. Young men are good to execute the re- 


ſults of elder wiſdom, but the ſame fire 
which makes them beſt for action, renders 


them unfit for council: :Yet there is now 
and then a fortunate genius, in whom the 
Prudence of age, and the warmth of youth 
meet together, but of ſuch the examples are 
noi common. 


They who have ſeen much, are uſed to 


Pieree 


„ L 
Pierce Gaveſton, Hugh Spencer, and the 
Duke of Buckingham, are ſufficient inſtances - 
that the conduct of young miniſters is ſel- 
dom ſucceſsful to themſelves, nor to their 
maſters : They do the leſs miſchief if they 
meddle only in the pleaſures of their Prince; 
but when warm heads, full of conceit, with 
ſlight wit, and no true wiſdom, pretend to 
guide a whole ſtate, and to have majority 
at their beck and rule, in a ſhort time they 
occaſion more diſorders than can be reme- 
died in many year s. | * 
When perſons ſo deſcribed come to have 
a corrupt majority of their fide, they dimi- 
niſh the nation's ſtock and its coin, they 
loſe its trade, they anticipate all the Prince's 
revenues, they a the ſubje& for many 
years to come with a great number of new 
duties and impoſitions ; they bring the ſtate 
into an immenſe debt, and plunge it into 
ſuch difficulties, that hardly any new reve- 
nues can be well erected : But it is ' hoped 
Eg ove will never fall into ſuch deſtructive 
N ands. 9 . ; 3 13 
Our wealth and greatneſs depend abſo- 
lutely upon keeping the legiſlative power to 
future ages untainted, vigilant for the pub- 
lic ſafety, jealous of the people's rights, 
watchful over the miniſters, and to have the 
members not awed by armies, nor to be ſe- 
duced by preferments, bribes, or penſions 3 
that we are ſafe at preſent is granted, and 


that we are not now under any dangers f 
the like kind, an t this, important poſt 
is well ſecured, is allowed: But writing for 
poſterity, to which theſe papers may, per- 
adventure, be tranſmitted, we think it need- 
ful to give theſe cautions. | 1 
While we preſerve our conſtitution as we 
received it from our anceſtors, bad men may 
have a ſhort power to do miſchief ; how- 
ever, their rage and folly will be at laſt cor- 
"rected ; but if we ſuffer our civil rights to 
be invaded, and if our ancient form of 
government ſhould be loſt, then ill miniſters 
will proceed without controul ; they will, in 
a ſhort time, diſſipate the nation's treaſure, 
the people will have no ſtock for trade, they 
will loſe their induſtry, they will grow in- 
_ clinable to change, reſty and indifferent in 
the cauſe of liberty, and, perhaps, willing to 
ſubmit to any — force, like Spain, 
Which has been both deſpotically and weakly 
governed. _ 1 2855 
Freedom and wealth proceed hand in hand 
together, and if one is loſt, the other will not 
long continue; but this notion is not much 


regarded by thoſe who can only be great, 


and have no ways of making their own for- 


tunes, but by the deſtruction of their coun- 
= % or ſuch as propoſe to thrive by diſorder 
and miſgovernment, have a ſtrong intereſt to 
| beggar the people; the confuſion which 
7 : „„ public 


E ̃ 
public wants and private neceſſities intro-— 

duce, ſuits beſt with their deſigns: A 
wealthy nation may be jealous of its rights, 
and watch any invaſions upon its freedom, 
and a rich gentry may be a iy. 6 ; 


and ſuch bad men may think, that the beſt 
courſe to keep us humble is to make us 

Poor. * = | VVV 
If any ſhould be ſo wicked to have 
thoughts of enflaving England, they will 


endeavour to mate an a the ſtomachs of 
the common people, by reducing them to the 
miſery and want which decay of trade, if 


it ever happens, muſt bring upon this na- 


tion; and they will try to diſtreſs the gentry _ 


in their eſtates to that degree, as to make 
them rely upon the Court for a livelihood 
and ſubſiſtance : . For which reaſons they 


will wink at the loſs of our foreign traffic, 


and, perhaps, contrive its deſtruction, know- 
ing that upon the proſperity of trade, rents, 


and land, have for many years depended, 


Nor can ill miniſters defire a better circum- 


ſtance, than to have men of the beſt for- 


tunes, reduced by their neceſſities, to come 


and cringe and ſue to them for a ſmall em- 


ployment. Does not this bring all into 


their power? Muſt not ſuch as ſhall have 


the diſtribution of theſe favours, be courted 
and followed by the major part of the gen- 
try? Would not ſo great a capacity of help- 


ing others add to their ſtrength, make them 5 


38046 : | | | - rich 


„„ . 
rich and ſafe, and indeed, ſet them in A 
manner above impeachments ? WS + 


If bad men ſhould ever get into power, 
they will not only contribute to ruin our fo- 
reign trade, but they will try to impoveriſh 
the kingdom by exorbitant taxes, thereby 
to bring the gentry and people yet more un- 
der their ſubjection; they will likewiſe 
plunge their maſter into A and neceſſi- 
ties, to render their tricks and arts of more 
uſe, and to put a higher value upon the 
band they ſhall have in pay ; for in former 
times, we have ſeen that when a: Court 
wanted, they who procured money to be 
given, were thought to give it; by which. 
means they obtained favour cheaply at the 
expence of others: And this ſingle merit 
atoned for all their faults ; it excuſed falſe 
ſteps and negligence, it ſheltered their bri- 
bery, and covered their diſability for the 
public ſervice. | 
Beſides, they will entangle their maſter's 
affairs, er a Prince that does not need 
money, may come not to need them, whoſe 
| talents, in all likelihood, will conſiſt in 
» procuring taxes, not in well laying out the 
ſums granted; therefore, a wanting ſtate, a 
| troubled government, and an indebted ex- 
chequer will be their region; large pre- 
miums, exorbitant intereſt, diverting ap= 
propriated funds, choice of funds on which 
to place their own money, — go 
= 2 0 5 


debt and poſtyoning another, will be always 
good matter for ill ſtateſmen to work upon, 
but afford much a better harveſt when the 
government ſtands in want of money; im- 
menſe ſums given every year will be a brave 
and ample field for their avarice to range in, 
which would be cramped and confined, if 
bound within the narrow limits of what a 
nation may be able to pag.. 
Of all things, they love a long and an 
expenſive war, and fear peace; for peace. 
produces order, and gives the Prince leiſure 
to enquire into the abuſes of the ſtate ; it 
lets him into a right knowledge of perſons 
in the kingdom, and the dregs which float 
upwards when the liquor is ſtirred, muſt 
ſink to the bottom in quiet times. Peace 
reſtores liberty of ſpeech ; whereas, in war, 
all is filenced with the ſingle word, Ne- 
cefſity ; in peace there is no need to court 
factions; turbulent ſpirits are not ſo uſeful ;_ 
thrift may be introduced, and ſuch ſudden 
fortunes cannot be raiſed out of the public. 
Grievances may be calmly debated, the ma- 
nagement of the revenues inſpected, the 
conduct of the miniſters may be examined; 
and good laws may be propoſed without 
the perpetual objection of, Are ye for bring- 
Ing in the French and Popery? But War 
will better anſwer their deſigns, who mean 
to thrive by the looſe adminiſtration with 
which 'war is generally accompanied, _ | 


| (/ IS ) 
who propoſe to proſper by the calamities 
and — of 3 wn Oy 1 
When King James went away, we were 
reduced to what Mr. Hobbes calls the ſtate 
of nature, the original contract being diſ- 
ſolved, and the ligaments broken, which 
held us before together: The nation was 
then a blank, apt to receive any impreſſion; 
the old building was pulled down, and the 
faults in it before might have been corrected, 
if the architects had been ſkilful, and ſuch 
lovers of their country as they pretended to 
be. Never men had ſuch an opportunity of 
doing good, as they who had the chiefeſt 
hand in making the n They had 
a Prince willing to conſent to whatever 
might ſet us upon a right foot, if they had 
met his deſign of landing here with equal 
virtues. The gentry and people were, at 
that time, newly . e rom the lethargy 
in which they had been for many years; 
they ſaw how narrowly religion and their 
liberties had eſcaped ; their fears had made 
them wiſe and ſober; their eyes were uni- 
verſally opened; and they were wrought up 
to a temper (which ſeldom happens in a. 
whole nation) of being capable to receiye 
good and honeſt councils. It was in their 
power for ever to have baniſhed flattery 
and corruption. from the Court, and from 
another place where thoſe vices are yet more 
hurtful; and when they had changed per- 


ſons, 


g 1 _ 
fons, if they had taken care, at the fame 
inſtant, to mend things, they had wrought 
a general reformation in our manners. It 


was in their hands to have given us a ſoun 


conſtitution ; they had before them the errors 
of preceding reigns, by which they might 
have corrected their model; they ſhould Hawe 
entered upon a ſtrict œconomy, neithef 
plundering for themſelves, nor ſuffering 
others to grow rich at the public coft. They 
ſhould have been as careful in the ſtate, às 
their maſter was active in the field ; they 
ſhould have begged leſs, and done more. 
They ſhould have avoided bribery, than 
which nothing could be more unfeemly in 
reformers of a ſtate, and which was certain 
to keep out the beſt, and let the worſt men 
into all their buſineſs. They ought to have 
known that a new ſettlement was to have 
been maintained by ſeverer rules and me- 
thods than perhaps are neceſſary in a Court, 
where the Prince is born in purple. And 
laſtly, they ſhould have made this reflection, 
that more than ordinary virtue, of all kinds, 
was needful to anſwer the people's expecta- 
tions, and that more than common wiſdom 
was requiſite, to maintain and juſtify ſo 
Sa 3 
„ wolf and moſt unhappy Kings that 
ever were would have ruled better, had it 
not been for the wrong ſuggeſtion and 
wicked incitements of the flatterers about 
them; but thoſe peſts and poifons of # 
3 . Court 
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Court are yet mere to blame, when things 
ſucceed not well with wile and virtuous 


EEE 


That declaration which the King ſent to 
England before he came over, was the pole 
ſtar by which our ſtate pilots were to fer 
their courſe. It was well known, that to 


keep the ſame Parliament ſitting ſo many 
years, was what had chiefly debauched the 


gentry of this kingdom; it was therefore 
expected, that in the act for declaring the 
rights and liberties of the ſubject, ſome pro- 
viſion ſhould have been made againſt that 


evil for the future. Several miniſters, who 


betrayed their King and country, have gone 
on to the laſt with impunity, by keeping 
Parliaments quite off; but more have found 
a ſhelter for their crimes in houſes, which 
they have long held together, and of which 
they have had the handling for many ſeſ- 
ſions. Could men pretend 3 patriots, and 

not take care of ſecuring that poſt? Could 
our freedoms be any way certainly loſt, but 
by laying aſide the uſe of Parliaments, as 
Was 1 in the reign of King Charles 
the Firſt, or by „ m ſo long ſitting, 
till a majority of members ſhould be under 


engagements with the Court, as had almoſt 
happened in the reign of King Charles the 


Second? Were we not both times upon the 
very brink of ruin, and in hazard of being 
no more a free people? Did it not, therefore, 
import that party which had, Wg. - 
| ma de 


made ſuch high profeſſions for liberty, to 
provide that England might be no more 
threatened with the ſame we, 11 ? Should 
not this have been a main article in our con- 
tract with their Majeſties upon their acceſ- 
ſion to the throne, who readily confented 
to all things that might make us ſafe and 
happy, the my having promiſed in his de- 
claration, To do all things which the two 
Houſes of Parliament ſhould find neceſſary 
for the peace, honour, and ſafety of. the na- 
lion, ſo that there may be no more danger of 
the nation's falling, at any time hereafter, 
under arbitrary government?=>2£ o£©(oc © 
It was certainly a great omiſſion not to 
bring on, in the very beginning of the revo- 
lution, the act for Triennial Parliaments, 
which our own corruptions produced at laſt; 
if the ſtate had entered early into that whole- 
{ome council, it had made the King's entire 
reign more eaſy to himſelf, and leſs coſtly 
to his people.. It had 1 to that 
virtue and public honeſty he came over to 
plant, and had anſwered all the ends of his 
declaration. They who were not well prin- 
cipled, muſt have pretended fo to be, for the 
paths and road to preferment had been 
thereby. quite altered: The ingredients 
which belore compoſed a ſtateſman, were 
{ſkill to govern the Houſe, ability now and 
then to make an important turn, Ls wiege 


of the members, that is, who were to be taken 
off, and ht] was their price, diligent in 
| | B 3 Keeping 
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keeping that band together, who were gt 
or wrong, to be unanimous. They who 
were thus qualified themſelves, or who would 
blindly follow the r of theſe per- 
nicious arts, engroſſed the whole buſineſs 


and employments of the nation; but by 


neglecting to put matters under a good ſettle- 
ment in the beginning, one and the ſame_ 
Hauſe of Commons came to continue fitting 


with ſhort intervals for fix years, and this 


wrong meaſure being taken, renewed all the 


former errors of our conſtitution, and for a 
time reſtored to men the ſame diſhoneſt in- 


tereſt they had before, and, if they were fo 
wicked, gave them freſh opportunity and 
room to endeavour once more the ſubverſion 
and ruin of this kingdom, not by the yery 
ways practiſed in former times, but by the 
ſamecorrupt inclinations and councils dreſſed 
in other ſhapes; and though, without doubt, 
none of them are choſen into this Parliament, 
vet, it is to be feared, that in thoſe ſeſſions 
of ſix years continuance, there was reared up 
: digi of men of buſineſs, as high flat- 
rerers, more falſe, deſigning, and rapacious 
than their predeceſſors, but without the ſame 


{kill and dexterity to ſupport their malice. 


But though ſome errors might be com- 


mitted in the beginning of the revolution, 


it is hoped all things are now well, that 


peace has put an end to thoſe diſorders in 


overnment which war does commonly be- 
get, and that our preſent management 1s not 
4 29 rp liable 


„ 
liable to any cenſure. And what is ſaid here, 
and what may be obferved hereafter, of the 
like kind, in the ſeries of this diſcourſe, is 
not at all the preſent caſe of England, it is 
hoped we are not a corrupt people, but in 
proceſs of time-we may grow ſo, and loſe that 
virtue which is preſumed to ſhine in this age. 
This ſection is, therefore, directed to poſterity, 
which alone is concerned in the ethicks here 

advanced. es e 

In future ages, perhaps, ambitious and 
deſigning men may deſire to embroil their 
maſter's affairs only, to make him more de- 
pendant upon their arts; hereafter, men of 
arbitrary principles may deſignedly neglect 
the concerns and care of foreign traffic, with 
a purpoſe to impoveriſſr, and ſo to enſlave 
the people; in the next age, likewiſe, de- 
ſigning miniſters may take advantage of the 
martial temper of a Prince, and, inſtead of 
reigning in his high courage with grave 
councils, they may diſguiſe from him the 
true ſtate of his affairs, and puſh him on 
to a new war, without right proviſions, 
or without making ſuch previous leagues as 
may make it tolerable in the progreſs, or 
happy in the concluſion; and perhaps, they 
may deſire the ſemblance of a war, only to 
have a pretence for a ſtanding army. *' ' 
For the benefit, therefore, of future times, 
it may be proper to ſhow by what ſteps thoſe 
vices and immoralities, that affect the public, 
firſt creep into a country, and what progreſs 
4 - * 0Y 


„ 
they come afterwards to make, and to ſhow 
what ſort of men and what kind of councils 
intangle a Prince's affairs. He 
But though this paper be directed to poſ- 


terity, and though it is nothing but a caution 


to future times, yet, probably, it may offend 
ſome perſons who are tender in theſe matters. 


However, we ſhall venture to affirm, that 


if this nation ſhould ever be under any great 
diſorder, the trueſt courſe to mend it, will 
be to plant in the minds of the better ſort, 


morality, and the ſhame of doing ill to their 
country, and we ſhall preſume to aſſert, that 
_ obſerving the rules and dictates of virtue, 
does not only lead to Heaven, and a bleſſed 
ſtate hereafter, but is the beſt way of ſecur- 


ing to a people in general, proſperity, peace, 


ſatety, power, and happineſs in this preſent 


To trace thoſe men, who may __ to 


change this conſtitution, in all their dark and 
crooked ways, and to follow them in all their 


mazes, will be difficult; however, we ſhall 
do our beſt to deſcribe the perſons, and to 


ſhew their councils, that they may be nar- 


rowly watched by all ſuch as love their 


country. 


But to do this, we muſt take a ſhort view : 
of things paſt, and a little conſider the po 1 


ture of affairs at the reſtoration of King 
Charles II. and how they ſtood during his 


Feign, and the reign of his ſucceſſor. ; 


/ 


When that Prince was recalled from exile, _ 
by the voice of the whole people (who had 
been tired with the many changes in govern- 
ment, that happened from Cromwe//'s death 
to the year 1660) it was almoſt impoſſible, 
but that we ſhould run from one to the other 
extreme; and it was reaſonable to fear that 
men ſhould readily embrace a ſervitude, who 
knew not how to make a right uſe of liberty. 
Upon which account, many have wondered, 
why our ancient form of government was not 
at that time altered, and how it came to paſs _ 
we did not then embrace abſolute monarchy. 
But we are to conſider, that King Charles 
was a young Prince, more inclined toitafſte' 
the pleaſures of power than willing to feel 
its weight; he had undergone many troubles, 
which he intended to recompence with great 
eaſe and luxury; ſo that the rugged work 
of ſubverting the laws ſuited neither with 
his age nor temper. Had he lived longer, 
as time and oppoſition began to ſour his 
blood, what he might have attempted, is ver7 
doubtful. „„ 
Beſides the unactive genius of the King. 
there happened then another cireumſtance 
very fortunate for England, which was, that 
the ſervices and merit of the Chancellor Cla- 
rendon, and the Treaſurer Southampton, did 
ſtrongly induce him to put the adminiſtration 
of his affairs into their hands. They were 
both perſons of age and experience, they had 
known the former reign, they had ſeen the 
6.” x 15400 910! grounds 
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ounds and riſe of the civil war, they un- 
derſtood the nature of our conſtitution, they 
ſaw what had depoſed one King, and found 


that unlimited power was hard to compaſs, 


and difficult to keep; and having their maſ- 


ter's ear, and, at firſt, a large ſhare in his 
affection, they kept him within bounds. 
The {kill in the laws of one, the eloquence 


of the other, the general abilities of both, 
made them eſteemed by the people, and aw- 


ful to their very Prince, and this gave a 
weight to all their councils. They had au- 
thority enough in their perſons to be liſtened 
to, when they ſpoke bold and neceſſary 


' truths, having ſuperior knowledge and deſert 


too to be heard, they did not ſtand in need 


of ſaying always what was pleaſing, which 


is the miſerable and ſervile condition of up- 
ſtart, weak, and obſcure ſtateſmen ; but leſs 
were they obliged to flatter every flatterer. 
Having a foundation of merit, they ſcorned 


the mean aid of parties, or to be the wretched 


Journeymen of any dark cabal: Knowing 
what was their maſter's and the nation's in- 
tereſt, and intending to promote both, they 


gave wholeſome advice, without fear of of- 
ung either Prince or people. That 


kingly government was then kept within 
the limits of the law, that our conſtitution 
was not given up between the fears of one, 


and the hopes of the other party, and that 


our civil rights were ſtill preſerved, was 


chiefly owing to the wiſdom, courage, and 
integrity of thoſe two able ſtateſmen. | 
| | But 


CE 
But even then, and all along afterwards, 
there were ſtill ſome. among us who wanted 
to make their maſter abſolute; they conſiſted 
_ principally of ſuch as had large ambition, 
and ſlender merit, who are the beſt inſtru- 
ments for any tyranny. Theſe were ever 
embroiling the King with his Parliament, 
either to protect them, or to juſtify ſome of 
their illegal actions. Sometimes they got 
him to appear a violent church-man, and, at 
other ſeaſons, to favour the diſſenters, but, 
at no time, to take care of religion itſelf. 
They perſuaded him to extend the regal 
power in every thing; they got him to ſeize 
all the charters, in order to influence elec- 
tions. By their councils he raiſed an army, 
under colour of declaring. war with France; 
by their inſtruments they made him abſolute 
in Scotland, at the ſame time doing what they 
could to weaken tlie Proteſtant intereſt in 
Ireland. But their chief aim was to procure 
him ſo large a ſtanding revenue, as might 
make Parliaments uſeleſs for the future. 
It is true, they propoſed this revenue for his 
life only; but if that firſt ſtep had been made, 
it had not been difficult afterwards to entail 
it on the crown: Beſides, what has been 
ranted to one Prince, has been always con- 
tinued to his ſucceſſor without any ſtruggle. 
That theſe things were done with a deſign 
to change the conſtitution, 1s viſible enough: 
and it is as evident, that theſe councils were 
either promoted by perſons, who. wanted the 
52 "ES | on ſublime 
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ſublime part of wiſdom, neceſſary for the 
conduct of great affairs, and, therefore, were 
to form a government that might ſubſiſt by 
tricks and arts, or they were forged by a 


ſet of men, whoſe avarice and ambition no 


regular eſtabliſhment could fatisfy ; whoſe 
crimes a free ſtate would look into, and 
whoſe: arbitrary proceedings a Parliament 
would not ſuffer: They were, therefore, to 
build their _ fortunes, gratify their high de- 
fires, and find impunity, by ſetting up the 
regal power above the laws. . 

In the next reign, yet more open invaſions 
were made upon our liberties, not by the 
ſame men, but by men acting upon the ſame 
principles: but they proceeded more cun- 
ningly before than afterwards: For in the 
former reign, it was thought beſt to begin 
by altering the conſtitution, and that when 
this was done, religion might be changed, 
of courſe : But the hot zeal of the Catholics 
would not permit them to go by ſlow and 
regular meaſures : they, therefore, made a 
ſtrange and impolitic attempt, never like to 
fucceed, which was firſt to convert, and then 
to enſlave the nation. „„ 

While theſe matters were tranſacting, 
there appeared all along, perſons, both in and 
out of Court, who did moſt virtuouſly oppoſe 
thoſe deſigns, that, firſt ſecretly, and then 
openly, were forming againſt their country. 
As ſome were contriving to ſubvert our 
civil rights, others did as carefully watch 
their preſervation, which invading and de- 


fending, 
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fending, divided Exgland into what was then 
called the court and country party. + 
Never was liberty more cunningly attack- 
cd, or more nobly protected, than in that 

Houſe of Commons which fat eighteen years. 
It contained bold bad men, with hearts and 
heads fit to contrive the ſubverſion of a ſtate. 

But, there were in it alſo perſons of another 

character, very great indeed, with quite ſu- 

perior judgments, and with minds ſo rightly 
adapted for government, that the weight of a 
whole empire might be ſafely repoſed upon 

their ſhoulders, in whom converſation . 

with the dead wiſdom of paſt ages, was 

Joined with experience, and a perfect know= 

ledge of this preſent world. Theſe: brave 
ſpirits, from the beginning, reſiſted that in- 
undation of flattery and ſervile compliance, 
with which great revolutions, in corrupt 
times, are certain to be attended. They vi- 
gorouſly oppoſed. that unanimous” band, 
which diligently promoted arbitrary power. 
Sometimes they ſaved us when we were 
within three or four votes of utter ruin; they 
hindered that increaſe of the King's revenue, 
which, alone, would have put an end to Par- 
liaments. Theſe were the prime leaders of 
ſuch whom the people, for ſome years, 
were pleaſed to term the country party, and 
by good patriots, ſo called, our conſtitution 
was, for a while, preſerved. _ "4 þ 


But after the year 1679, on both ſides the 
minds of men grew ſo inflamed, . and ſuch 
animoſities did ariſe between them, thatthey 
2 1 could 
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could no longer call one another by the civil 
appellation of court and country party, ſo 
that the different ſides began to be diſtin- 

| guiſhed by other fort of names. 
ÞB It is, indeed, below the gravity of a ſober 
x writer to uſe the common cant words of the 
| ton, but it is, ſometimes, unavoidable, eſ- 
pecially when that, which was only mirth and 
cant at firſt, became, at laſt, a ſerious matter. 
The accidental words of Gue/f and Ghibe- 
Hin, in proceſs of time, grew to be the names 
E's of powerful parties, into which ſeveral coun- 
©® tries were divided, and in which Emperors, 
Kings, Popes, and Princes engaged, and 
theft names of diſtinction continued for ſome 
ages, producing wars and actions of great 
importance. 5 
In the ſame manner the words of Whig 
and Tory, intended, at firſt, as reciprocal re- 
Proaches, in a ſhort time, grew to be the 
names by which two great parties were con- 
tented to be called, and into which, in a man- 
| ner, the whole nation was divided. N 
4 They were termed Whigs, and, indeed, 
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they called themſelves ſo, who, under ano- 
ther name, had, heretofore, oppoſed the cor- 
3 illegal proceedings of the Court, 
| who foreſaw the dangers that would ariſe 
| from a Catholic King, who were for cor- 
tecting the exorbitances of We/tminſter-hall, 
| and for putting a ſtop to extravagant fines, 
| Vita ſtand, and would 


and who made a reſolu ald 
| | give no more money, till the Habeas Corpus 
| at was paſſed, and till the new raifed army | 


Was 


nal laws. They ſhowe 


„„ 


was diſbanded ; and who did their utmoſt 


againſt the ſurrender and regulating of charters. 
In the next reign, the ſame men, or men 
acting upon the ſame principle, declared 
themſelves againſt Og off the teſt and pe- 
an open diſlike in 

Parliament of Catholics being put into offices 
of truſt : They abhorred Bs cruel execu- 
tions in the Weſt: They oppoſed the violent 


proſecution. of the ſeven biſhops: And 


laſtly, they were ready and active with theis 
councils and aſhſtance, to bring over the re- 
deemer of England. 459 „ | 


A man is but young at nineteen, but a 


party may be thought old that is of ſo long 
a ſtanding. The perſons juſt now deſcribed 
were the Old Whigs, whole principles will be 
reverenced in future ages, by all Fagan love 
their country. It is true, ſome perſons' did 
join with theſe, and call themſelves Whrgs, 
who had all along other views than the na- 
tion's ſervice, whom diſappointments had 


ſoured, who oppoſed to be taken off, and 
who did not like a Court, becauſe a Court 


did not like them. But they who ſwim 
againſt the tide, muſt make uſe of all helps, 
and in corrupt times, even the beſt patriots 
have refuſed no ſort of men that could any 
ways aſſiſt the public: The good and bad of 
theſe altogether were called the hig Party. 

_ To what had been formerly piled the 
Court fide, the people, afterwards, gave the 
name of Tories. And we ſhall give an ac 
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count of what ſort of perſons this party was 
compoſed. The bulk of them conſiſted of 
ſuch as were deſcended from the cavaliers, 


whoſe families had ſuffered very much by 


the civil war, and who, by education, were 
ſeaſoned with an early love to kingly govern- 


ment. They were jealous that all motions 
tending to preſerve liberty, favoured of the 
commonwealth, with whoſe weight their 
fathers have been ſo lately cruſhed. A moſt 


unwiſe generation of men, to have any fears 
that a commonwealth could be reſtored in a 
country ſo corrupted ! Many of them were 
much of that principle of which Tacitus 
deſcribes Marcellus Eprius to have been, 
who ſaid in the ſenate, Se meminifſe Tempo- 
rum quibus natus fit, quam Civitatis formam 


Patres Avique; inſtituerint: ulteriora mirari, 


preſentia, ſequi: bonos Imperatores voto expe- 


tere, qualeſcung; tolerare, That he was not 


unmindful of the times, in which he was 
born, nor of the form of government ſettled 
by their fathers and grandfathers; that he 


| looked with admiration on the remoter times, 


ſtill following the tide of the preſent day ; 
wiſhing Tom his heart toſee good Emperors, 

et ready to endure the authority of any. 
Many of them were debauched by pomp and 
ſplendour, andin the heat of their youth, they 


| liked the pleaſures of a Court, but the riots of 
it compelled many of them, at laſt, to depend 


upon its favours. Others embraced the regal 
power more warmly, becauſe they ſaw many 
of the oppoſite ſide bitter againſt the church, 

. „ : 1 ; OD not 
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not ſo deſirous to correct any of its errors, as 
willing to lay the axe to its very root. Others 
linked themſelves with this band out of a cau- 
tious temper, and through a fear that contend- 
ing with the Court mi produce another war. 
Some gave into this ſide out of gratitude to 
King Charles, and many through mere affec- 
tion to his perſon ; for without doubt, he was 
a moſt engaging Prince. Others went into it 
from a real conviction of their minds, that the 
King was not ſafe. without more power, to 
which opinion they were chiefly led, by ob- 
ſerving the raſh councils, unquiet ſpirits, and- 
inſolent behaviour of ſome of their opponents. 

But with thoſe who might act of this fide upon 
a principle, there joined a great many who had 
no good intentions to the public, who were for 
enlarging the Prince's power, in order to 2g 
ment their own; who were for robbing: the 
people, that they might ſhare in the plunder ;. 
who would have ſet the King above all the 
laws, that they might be never accountable to. 
a Parliament for their proceedings; and, who 
pretending a great zeal for the church, were 
all the while making way for popery; thus, 
upon different motives, conſiderable numbers 
were liſted of this fide, and the good and the 
bad mingled together, compoſed what was 
called the Tary ... 15 468 
But human affairs are ſubject to ſuch: odd 
turns; that in the next reign many of both theſe. 
parties traverſed their grounds, and mutually, 
paſſed into that camp, which ſome of their ene- 
mies had deſerted. Not a few of the Whigs 
„ C -_ entered” 
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entered into the worſt of King James meaſures 
and councils ; and the eyes of thoſe who had 
been reckoned Tories, were, in a manner, uni- 

verſally vp and they began to ſee the er- 

rors they had been committing ſo many years, 
inſomuch, that they were as eageras any others 
to promote the revolution : So that the foundeſt 
part of theſe claſhing factions ſhook hands to- 
ether, and joined in that reſcue of ourliberties, 
which could never have been brought about, 
but by the concurtent endeavour of both parties. 
Both ſides had their faults; and of both ſides 
bad men were liſted, and of each fide there were 
many, who, all along, acted upon the principles 
of honeſty and virtue, and who aimed at the 
common good, though as to the way to it, in 
their turns, each fide might be now and then 
miſtaken ;- it muſt, indeed, be granted, that the 
Whigs ſaw the diſeaſes that were growing upon 
the body politic, before the Tories, but when 
the diſtemper began to rage, the Tories were 
©» "pa hand, in ſeeking out the proper re- 
1 But though ſuch as the common people then: 
called Tories, joined in the revolution, and had, 
without doubt, the greateſt hand in it, having 
on their fide men of fortunes, power, and fi- 
gure, and the main body of the church, which 
will always be found the ſtrongeſt intereſt in 
England, yet it muſt be confeſſed, that the 
change was made, upon the old Whig principles, 
of making Parliaments awful to' the 1 oh 
and of-keeping the regal authority within the 
limits of the law, for what this nation then did, 
te | was 
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was directly oppoſite to the church or Tory 
maxims; but when Princes quit the old rules 
of right government, their ſubjects will be apt 
to forget the old rules preſcribed for their obe- 
diendes. FFV 

It is hoped theſe names of diſtinction are now 
quite aboliſhed and forgotten; but the fact ion 
of Guelfs and Ghibelins, after having ſlept for 
ſome. time, revived again, and continued up- 
wards of two hundred years, even when'the 
derivation of the words was no more remem=-. 
bered; and the parties laſted ſo long, becauſe 
the ſame principles upon which they had firſt 
differed, remained ſtill deeply imprintedin their 
minds, and afforded continual matter for new 


| diſſention. 5 | 


In the ſame manner, perhaps, ſome time 
hence, the names of Whig and Tory may be 
again renewed here, to diſturb this nation's 
peace; and if this ſhould happen, we muſt im- 
plore the Whigs not to forget their old principles 
and antient maxims. N 

The Tories, by taking arms to defend their 
civil rights, and by joining to depoſe that 
Prince, by whom thoſe rights were violated, 
have, in the moſt public manner in the world, 
renounced their doctrine of Jus Divinum, paſ- 
{ive obedience, and non- reſiſtanc/ge. 
But if the Whigs ſhould hereafter take their 
ſtations, if they ſhould go upon that ground 
which the Tories have quitted, if they ſhould 
enter upon juſt ſuch meaſures, if they ſnould 
purſue the ſame councils, if they ſhould ſuffer 
themſelves to be imbibed with Tory notions, 
our conſtitution muſt be entirely loſt. > 

_— | For 
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For they may undermine it without ſuſpt- 
cion: Who will be jealous of thoſe who have 
been preaching up liberty, and accuſing arbi- 
trary miniſters for thirty years? Who will ſuſ- 
pect ſuch profeſt patriots? They may change 
the form of our government, and have the peo- 
ple of their fide, who can have no jealouſy of 
them; for the Whigs are the favourites of the 
people, as havin 1 pre ſerved England. 
No perſon could H popular enough in Rome to 
think of ſubverting its conſtitution, in the pu- 
rity of the commonwealth, but Maulius, who 
had ſaved the Capitol. 1 85 „ 
It will hardly be ſurmiſed, that zbey can 

mean to enſlave us, who (by their ſpeeches, 
actions, and writings) for many years, ſeemed 
rather inclined to a republic, than to deſpotic 
government. But if they ſhould come to 
change their minds, f they ſhould throw off 
their former principles, we ſhall be undone by 
the very men whom we thought our ſureſt 
friends. . . . 
If old Whigs ſhould hunt after places as 

much as ever the Tories did, and if like them, 
upon preferment, they ſhould become quite 
new men, in voting, thinking, and ſpeaking, 
in a moment making a ſudden turn from the 
200% courſe of their former lives; it old 
Whigs, as the Tories did, ſhould ever take 
bribes and penſions to betray their truſt ; if 
they ſhould do any FEA to break into the Ha- 
Seas Corpus act, which is the chief guardian 
of our liberties; if they ſhould oppoſe any good 
act for the frequent ſitting 3 n 
; 7 „ DICH 


4 
uhich want in the conſtitution produced all our 
former miſeries; if they ſhould openly oppoſe 


any reaſonable proviſion for trials in treaſon, 


the want of which has loſt many a noble life; 
and for which, heretofore, they had ſo loudly 
called; if, as the Tories did, they ſhould ſend 
their emiſſaries about to influence or corrupt 
elections; if old Whigs, to whom Meum and 
Tuum was once ſo ſacred, ſhould come to ruin 
a ſociety of trading men, and, at one blow, 
deſtroy many hundred families; (but God for- 
bid Eng/i/omen ſhauld ever have ſuchathought!) 

if old Whigs ſhall perſuade any future Prince 
to cloſet members, as was done in the preceed- 
ing reigns; if by their power they ſhould get 
men turned out of employment, for purſuing 
the dictates of their conſcience and underſtand- 
ing; if, like the miniſters heretofore com- 
plained of, they ſhould have a band of pen- 

ſioners ready to give up any right, to grant any 

ſum, and to excule, nay, even to vote their 

pay- maſter thanks for any male adminiſtration; 

If the old Whigs ſhould reſtore to men the 

ſame diſhoneſt intereſt they had heretofore; if 

they ſhould conſume us in their miniſterial, 

and ſell us in their legiſlative capacity; if they 
ſhould deſire to have things governed rather by 


tricks and little arts, than according to the di- 


rect ion of laws, or the bent of the people; if 
they, who upon the virtuous principle af keep- 
ing England a free country, in former times, 
oppoſed all exciſes, ſhould be brought to create 
ſo many new offices and officers, as may influ- 
ence elections round the kingdom; if they, 
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who heretofore thought the beſt way to pre- 
ſerve their civil rights, was to keep the purſe, 
and to have always ſomething to give, ſhould 
be for ſettling ſuch an immenſe revenue on the 
crown, as may make Parliaments unneceſſary ; ; 
if they who were ſo careful in King Charles's 
reign, not to burthen the nation with taxes, 
ſhould give away the people's wealth, as if 
England were a mine of treaſure never to be 
exhauſted ; | ; 

If the very men who have Aſerted and 
claimed it to be their true, ancient, and indubi- 
table right, and that it ought to be eſteemed, al- 
lowed, adjudged, and deemed, That the raiſing or 
keeping a ſtanding army within the kingdom, in 
time of peace, unleſs il be with the conſent of 
Parliament, is againſt law ; if they who once 
believed this eagle in the air frighted all mo- 
tions towards liberty; if they who heretofore 
thought armies in time of peace, and our free- 
doms inconſiſtent; if the ſame men ſhould 
throw off a Whig principle ſo fundamental; 
if they ſhould become the open advocates for 
I forces, and even — to troops 
compo! ed of foreigners. 

If, in this manner, the old Whigs, whoſe 
foreſight and courage has hitherto preſerved 
England, ſhould = change their minds, and 
go thus retrogade from all their former ſpeeches, 
actions, and councils; if they ſhould thus 
come to cloath themſelves with the foul, ridi- 
culous, and deteſted garments of the Tories, 
17 1 8 into the worſt of their meaſures; and 
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happen, then would the conſtitution of this 
country be utterly ſubverted. 4 

For men, finding themſelves thus forſaken by 
the ancient friends to liberty, would believe 
they were bought and ſold; they would imagine 
that there was no ſuch thing as virtue and ho- 
neſty remaining in the kingdom; they would 
think all pretenſions to the public good, to be 
nothing but deſigns of ambitious perſons, to 
lift themſelves up to high honours, upon the 
ſhoulders of the people; and when nations 
have before their eyes an armed power to fear, 
and none in whom they can put any truſt, they 
feldom fail of ſubmitting to the yoke. _ 

Free ſtates yield to when the men 
beſt eſteemed, and moſt in vogue, are generally 
thought to be corrupted. This was the con- 
dition of Rome under Auguſtus, as Tacitus 
finely deſcribes it, Ub: Militem donis, Populum 
Annond, Cunctos dulcedine otii pellexit ; inſur- 
gere paullatim, Munia Senatus, Magiſtratuum, 
legum in ſe trahere, nullo adverſante: cum fero- 
ciſſimi per acies aut proſcriptione cecidiſſent. 
Ceteri Nobilium, quanto quis ſervitio promptior; 
opibus ac Honoribus extollerenter: ac novis ex 
rebus autti, tuta & præſentia, quam vetera ac 
periculoſa mallent, negue Provincie illum flatum 
rerum abnuebant, ſuſpecto Senatus populique im- 
perro, ob certamina e tum, & avaritiam magiſ- 
lratuum: invalido legum auxilto, que vi, ambitu, 
poſtremo pecunia turbabantur. When the beſt 
and nobleſt ſpirits were all extin&, and when 
it was ſeen that the remainder were contented 
with wealth, titles, and preferments, the price 
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of their ſubmiſſion, the Romans thought it their 
ſafeſt courſe to commit all to the care and wiſ- 
dom of a ſingle perſon. e 
In the ſame manner, if in times to come it 
ſhould happen that our nobility and gentry 
ſhould be more ſolicitous to get a ſmall em- 
ployment, than to keep a great eſtate ; if the 
3 of note and figure ſhould be ſwayed 
by their private intereſt, without any regard to 
the public good; if it ſhould be viſible to the 
counties and boroughs, that men covet to be 
choſen, not for their country's ſervice, but in 
order to ſerve themſelves; if it ſhould grow 
apparent, that neither ſide is at bottom better 
prineipled than the other, that court and coun- 
try party, Whigs and Church- men, are no- 
thing but the factions of thoſe who have, and 
thoſe who deſire preferment; if, in this, man- 
ner, the whole maſs of blood in the body po- 
litic ſhould be corrupted, the nation will throw 
off that reverence to Parliaments, which has 
hitherto preſerved our liberties, and like the 
neighbouring countries, either terrified or al- 
lured, they will, by degrees, ſubmit to unli- 
mited monarchy ; and ſo we {ſhall loſe one of 
the . beſt conſtitutions that was ever ſet afoot 
for the well governing a people. Xe ; 
- Handling as we do the methods whereby a 
nation may increaſe in wealth and power, we 
thought it neceſſary to deſcribe thoſe parties and 
factions, which probably hereafter may come 
to influence in its councils; and this has been 
done in order to incite good men to-watch over 
their growth and progreſs, and ſuch good men 
12 1 _ chiefly 


(4% 3) „ 
chiefly as deſign to engage on neither ſi 0 but 
to bend all their care that no ſide may be: able | 
to hurt the commonwealth. _ 

And if it ſhould be aſked, why the care of 
liberty and preſerving our civil rights. ſhould 
be ſo much recommended in a paper relating 
to trade? We anſwer, that herein we follow 
Machiavel, who ſays, that when a free ſtate 
degenerates into a tyranny, the leaſt miſchief that 
7t can expect, 1s to make no farther advancement 
In its empire; and no farther increaſe either im 
riches or power, bnt for the moſt os it goes 
backward and decline. 

This deep ſtateſman has a ſaying i in another 
place well worthy of eternal remembrance; 

that the Prince who aims at glory and reputation 
in the World, ſhould defire a Government, where 
the manners of his ſubjetts are corrupted and de- 
praved, not to ſubvert and deſtroy it like Ceſar, _ 


but to recti) and reſtore it lite Romulus, than _ 
which the heavens cannot confer, nor man pro = 


poſe to himſelf greater honour. 11 
It may be objected, that in France, where 

all thoughts of liberty are extinguiſhed, trade 
and riches have of late years very much in- 
creaſed. But this admits of an eaſy anſwer. 
An abſolute Prince, with great. abilities and 
virtues, by carè and wiſdom may make his 
country flouriſh for a time. However, if his 
ſucceſſors are weak or wicked, all ſhall be ſoon 
unravelled and go backward, and poverty ſhall 
{oon invade the fame people which before be- 


gan to thrive; for to make a nation very rich 


_ powerful, there muſt be a long ſucceſſion g 
| of 


5 ( 
of good Princes, (which ſeldom happens) or 
a long ſucceſſion of good laws and good Go- 
vernment, which may be always had in coun- 
tries that preſerve their freedom: and without 
doubt it is on this account that Machrave/ has 
aſſerted, that no cities have augmented their 're- 
venues, or enlarged their territories, but whilſt 
hey 3 and at liberty. | = 
And if in future times the nobility and gen- 
try of England (which God forbid) ſhould 
traffick the people's rights for titles, bribes, or 
places, vilia Servitii pretia, and if they ſhould 
be induced fearfully, or, which is worſe, cor- 
ruptly, to give up this conſtitution, poverty 
will creep inſenſibly upon us. We ſhall, as 
Mac hiavel ſays, go backwards and decline, land 
will yield a great deal leſs than now, rents will 
be ——— and we ſhall not have a foreign 
traffic, large and extended enough to produce 
ſuch a naval ſtrength as may make us ſafe at 

home, and terrible abroad. 

It is therefore upon the anthority of this 
great' man that we have laid down, that a 
country cannot increaſe in wealth and power but 
by private men doing their duty to the public, and 
but by a fleady courſe of honeſtly and wiſdom, in 
uch as are truſted with the adminiſtration. — 
However, if things ſhould hereafter proceed 
amiſs, it is hoped the ſtrong conſtitution of 
this Government will in time throw oft thoſe 
diſeaſes which may affect it for a ſeaſon, and 
that the united wiſdom of the nation can re- 
cover us from that decay of health to which 
we may bg reduced by a few a; way 

5 ; | | e 
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ſtate; their giddy management fora while may 
be ſupported, and borne out, by the great riches 
which peradventure may have been collected 
here by the induſtry and prudence” of former 
ages; but if what has been gathering ſeven 
centuries, they ſhould ſquander away ina few 
years, the cries of that poop whom they ſo 
impoveriſh, will at laſt awaken the Parliament 
to enquire into, and animadvert upon their 
20d proceedings: e 
If the wealth and power of a _ de- 
pend upon the good Government and ſtability 
of its affairs, it muſt certainly import all the 
different ranks of men to contribute their ut- 
moſt, that things may be well adminiſtered: 
and in mixed conſtitutions almoſt every man is 
able in ſome degree to help towards this; for 
F the people are honeſt and careful in the choice 
of their repreſentatives, and if thoſe re preſen- 
tatives PR their duty, arbitrary power can 
never be ſettled here, and no male adminiſtra- 
tion that may hereafter happen can long con- 

tinge. N e Oeohs, ts 
That we are in no danger at prefent, and 
that matters proceed well, now is allowed ; but 
for the ſecurity of future times it may not be 
amiſs frequently to repeat this caution, that 
our whole depends upon keeping one poſt well 
defended. 5 150 e 5 
The public virtue which muſt preſerve a 
ſtate is a conſtant and perpetual will to do our 
country good; and where this principle governs, 

though in the minds of but a few, yet if m_ 
| perſevere with undaunted courage, the ſmall 
| wo e | NUM» 
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number may prevail at laſt to defeat the malice 


of the corrupt part, eſpecially when the en- 
deavours of the few are aſſiſted by a Prince 


_ diſpoſed by intereſt and inclination to promote 


the-common welfare. 

If good men were but as active and vigitant 
as wr oppoſites, it would not be ſo eaſy a 
matter to — the conſtitution of a country: 
when thoſe who are concerned in honour and 
intereſt to have things well adminiſtered, do 
reſolutely and firmly join together to oppoſe _ 
ſuch as find their profit by a corrupt and looſe 
adminiſtration, a ſtand may at leaſt be made, 
and ſome ſtop put to the further progreſs of 


the evil. 


But though Pompey, C zfar and C raſſus com- 
poſed a fatal triumvirate, and united in a ſtrict 


league to ſubvert the liberties of Rome, we do 
not read that there was the ſame union and 


good underſtandin a between Lucullus, Cato, 


Cicero, and the reſt, who endeavoured to ſave 


the commonwealth, for the luxury and lazi- 
neſs of ſome, the froward temper, or ſecret 


ambition of others, made them either neglect 
or obſtruct the buſineſs of the public, which 


might be the reaſon that Ca/ar at laſt pre- 


vailed. 

In the GE manner,. if hereafter a 5 of 
men, in order to their own greatneſs, ſhould 
deſign to change this conſtitution, to introduce 
a Government by the ſword, and to give away 
all the nation's wealth; and if to theſe ends 


they ſhould form aſſemblies, and there propoſe 


what wah intend to conſent to in another Place, 


"Y - 


WO. = 
they will ſucceed, and their attempts can never 
be withſtood, unleſs ſuch, as mean England 
well, join in as firm a league for its preſer- 
vation, as they ſhall enter into for its deſtruc- 
tions 1 CE 32 43 45 OR RN 
If, therefore, in future times, it ſhall be vi- 
| ſible that ſome men, to build their own for- 
tunes, are puſhing at their country's ruin, good 
patriots muſt then exert all their virtue; they 
mult re- aſſume the courage of their anceſtors ; 
they muſt lay aſide their pleaſures; but, 
chiefly, they mult ſacrifice to the public all 
their ancient animoſities; they muſt mutually 
forgive one another; it muſt be no more re- 
membered of what party the man was, it being 
ſufficient to enquire, whether or no he always 
acted upon the principles of honeſty and ho- 
nour. At ſuch a time, the beſt men of both 
ſides, if the name of parties ſhall ſtill remain, 
muſt ſhake hands together, with a reſolution 
to withſtand the unanimous, ſubtle, and dili- 
gent enemies of the King and kingdom. 
In ſuch a juncture both ſides muſt contend; 
not which -ſhall flatter higheſt, but which ſhall 
| beſt contribute to the defence of their Prince?s 
perſon, and to the maintenance of the eſta- 
bliſhed government. en lace}; 
If bad men ſhall have meetings to conſult 
how they may deſtroy our civil rights, good 
patriots 7 to meet calmly to communicate 
councils which way thoſe rights are to be pre- 
ſerved; for Machiavel ſays, There is not à bet- 
ter or more ſecure way to ſuppreſs the inſolence; 
or croſs-bite the deſigns of an ambitions citizen; © 
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victory, and their wiſeſt councils ſhall have 


{ 46 ) 


than to take the ſame way to prevent, which he 


takes to advance them. © 


In ſuch a juncture, not only the beſt of all 
parties muſt be taken in, but we muſt be angry 
with no ſort of men that are willing to unite 

inſt the enemies of England, for in a nation, 


which, for a long time was, as all allow, upon 


a diſhoneſt intereſt, it will be difficult to find 
rſons whoſe characters ſhall be intirely with- 


out a blemiſh; nor, indeed, was there ever 
any man perfect ;. at ſuch a ſeaſon, therefore, 
men muſt place their hopes in ſuch as have 


moſt abilities, and feweſt faults, eſpecially 


wen they live in the dregs of Romulus, and 
not in the republic of Plato's inſtitution. 


If the nobility and gentry retain their wonted 
courage, and preſerve their former wiſdom, 
they will always reſcue us out of weak and 
polluted hands, and will never endure that ſo 
noble a Prince as we have now upon the 


throne, eſteemed by the whole world, and 


head of the proteſtant intereſt, ſhould, at any 
time, be diftreſſed at home, or interrupted 
abroad, in the meaſures his high valour pur- 
poſes for the good of Europe, by the ill conduct 


of any miniſter. - | 


Particular men do often miſcarry in the 


world, notwithſtanding, that in their whole 


tranſactions they give continued proofs of a 


moſt perfect conduct, they ſhall not be the 
_ richer for their thrift, nor better eſteemed for 


their integrity: Their induſtry ſhall avail them 
nothing: Their courage ſhall never bring them 


no 


. | 
no ſucceſs. Others, in the mean time, every 
way deficient, of no deſert, and merely by the 
help of fortune, ſhall ſucceed in all they un- 
tertake. But though ſhe may be ſaid to govern 
thus in ſingle events, and here and there to in- 
fluence in the actions of private perſons, great 
monarchies and commonwealths do not depend 
upon her politic inſtitutions, prudently ordered 
in the beginning, and keeping on in a ſteady 
cCourſe of wiſdom and virtue, are out of her 
power and rule, and can never fail to proſper; 
and when diſaſters happen to a ſtate, it is /e/dom 
the work of chance, but rather the efe# of 
tome mifgovernment.” n. 
For in former reigns we have ſeen, that 
when the King's revenue was not well ma- 
naged, it proceeded from this, that the em- 
ployments relating to it were not the rewards 
of fkill, but the recompence of another merit, 
and that want of knowledge in the managers 
was winked at, while they were giving money 
in another place. Heretofore, if men betrayed 
their truſt and fold the people, it was becauſe 
they were largely invited to it. In former 
times, when the nation's trade impaired and 
went backward, the ſecret cauſe was, that the 
miniſters were ſervilely to promote the intereſt 
of ſome other country. And in the preceding 
_ reigns, if the King's treaſure was wildly difh- 
pated, and if exorbitant grants were made, it 
came from this, that the miniſters could refufe 
nobody, having a great deal to afk for them- 
felves, and that they were not to put Tubs in 
the way of others, that they might more 
. 5 ſmoothly 
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ſmoothly carry on their own pretenſions. 
Theſe inſtances are only given, not but that by 


many others we could ſupport this poſition, 
that when the public treaſure is waſted, when 


aà nation runs into immenſe debts, when the 


land of the crown is granted all away, when 


| Its revenues are ill managed, and when the 


poopie are corrupted, we are not altogether to 
lame fortune, the times or accidents of the 


war, but rather to attribute a great ſhare of 


theſe evils to ſome error in the ſubordinate 
parts of the adminiſtration. 


Tiberius, in a letter to the Senate, has this 


expreſſion, Neſcio an Suaſus us fuerim omittere 


potius pravalida & adulta vitia, quam hoc ad- 
equi, ut palam fieret quibus flagitiis impares 
ge The ſcope of his epiſtle is to ſhow 
ow difficult it was for him to correct vices, 
with which the principal men of Rome were 
tainted, and that by the attempt he might draw 
en vy upon himſelf. But though a cautious 


Prince might have reaſon to entertain ſuch a 


fear, the whole legiſlative power of a country 
need never lie under apprehenſions of the like 
nature. This ſtrength can — with the am- 
bition, avarice, corruption, and rapine of the 
great ones: The legiſlative authority can cor- 
rect men of arbitrary principles, and pull down 


the topping pride of inſolent and undertaking 


miniſters, who are, by no means, N to 
their buſineſs, and whoſe heads are giddy, and 


turn round in the eminence, on which fortune, 
flattery, and their other vices, not their merit, 


And 


has placed them. 


158 e | 
And if our affairs here ſhould ever happen 
to light into ſuch hands, we muſt put our 
chief hopes in the King at the head of a Par- 
laments 8 er e eee, 

While that place contains men of courage 
and public ſpirit, matters cannot long proceed 
amiſs. Whoever therefore undertakes that 
_ truſt, ſhould continually have before their eyes 
how much the common welfare depends upon 
their virtues. But above all things, t 
ſhould have diſintereſted and ſelf⸗denying £ 
wien os VE £17 OE SY TIT WI 7 | 
It can hardly be conceived, but by thoſe. 
who have ſeen it, what reverence is paid, even 
by his enemies, to a man of ſteady principles, 
the tenor of whoſe words and actions are al- 
ways the ſame; who is neither to be bought 
nor frighted: he is admired and followed; all 
he ſays has its due weight; his honeſt hoary 
head is dear to all mankind. Whereas the 
whiffling prolers after places, and little buſy 
intriguers, are contemptible to the very men, - 
of whom they are the wretched inſt- uments. 
And let the ambitious think, what they pleaſe, 
that man has moſt real power in this country, 
who is believed to be of the moſt unſhaken 
integrity towards the public, and he who has 
ſuch a character enjoys more true greatneſs, 
than all the vain pomp and honours a Court 
The employments of England are yet but 
few, and their profits but inconſiderable to 
what they are in ſeveral nations; however 
{mall as they ſeem to be, it is to be feared that 
ts — ſome 
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ſome time or other they will be made the en- 
gines where with bad men will endeavour to 
It is true, at preſent we are out of ſuch a 
danger; but if in future times we ſhould chance 
to ſee all employments reſerved for men in one 
certain ſtation; if the road to preferment ſhould 


lie but through one place and paſſage; when 


this happens, we ſhall have cauſe to be alarmed, 
and to look about us. „%%;;᷑ͤ 

They who feel within themſelves abilities 
to ſerve the public, are by no means blameable 
in deſiring to be upon the ſtage of buſineſs. 
On the contrary, that ſour philoſophy which 


makes ſome perſons at all ſeaſons retire and 


abandon the ſtate, is by no means to be com- 

mended. They do indeed but Nomine Mag- 
niſico, Segne otium velare: If the poſture of 
affairs will poſſibly admit it, good men ſhould 
rather ſtrive to be in power, that the common- 
wealth may not be ingroſſed by corrupt and 
unſkilful hands. A wiſe man can eaſily diſ- 


cern whether the miniſters are ſuch, that he 


may with honour and ſafety mix in councils 
with them. If the adminiſtration be found 
and right, or if it has buta face looking that 


Way, it is a proper ſeaſon for men of probity, 


ſkill, and virtue, to produce their talents, and 
to puſh themſelves forward, in order more 
fully to mend things. And at ſuch a time, they 
ſhould be ready to aſſiſt the ſtate with their true 
ſenſe and their right underſtanding ; nor ſhould 
they lazily ſuffer the perfect ions of their minds 
to be uſeleſs and unactive. And if among _ 

| ” = there 


in I 
there be any very eminent, ſtrong in friends, 
verſed in affairs of ſtate, of a deep reach and 
forefight, who have eloquence to ſway aſſem- 
blies, and courage to reſiſt and overcome po- 
pular fury, ſuch ought not to deſpair of the 
public; but aſſiſt with their wiſdom to redeem 
a people from their weak hands, who ſhall get 
into power by meer chance, when the nation 
perhaps has been in a high ferment, as in boil- 
ing liquors the ſcum will get uppermoſt. And 
there is ſuch reverence paid to thoſe who have 
a very great genius, that when they offer them- 
ſelves to ſerve the commonwealth, the weight 
of the people will bear down all the upſtart 
pretenders, and force them to give way, and 
make room for merit ſo ſuperior. 


- 


But if it ſhould ever happen that the admi- 


niſtration ſhould be intirely bad and wrong, 


then ought good men to have no ſhare nor 
hand in it; they ſhould withdraw from any 
participation in the negligence or guilt; they 
ſhould quit what they cannot honourably hold; 
| wy ſhould concern themſelves no more in buſi- 
neſs, leaving ſuch miniſters to govern by them- 
ſelves, who. will not govern well, and be con- 
tented to ſerve their country by defending li- 
betty in one poſt againſt any incroachment ; they 
ſhould not make fo ill a uſe of that affect io 
the people may bear them, and of the intereſt 
they may have in the nation, as to be a ſhelter 
for the crimes or folly of others ; nor ſhould 
they as it were lend their countenance, and be 
the ſcreen behind which bad men may ſafely 
attempt to undermine the conſtitution. 
OR D 2 1 Co 
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If the times are good, filent merit will be 
ſought after; but if they are bad, ill men will 
be lifted up to the offices and dignities of the 
ſtate by*the applauſe of their adherents, and 
the fact ion of their friends; but at ſuch a ſea- 


ſon it is no ſhame not to be employed; Tacitus 


ſpeaking of Ælius Lanira, ſays, Er non per- 
miſſa Provincia Dignationem addiderat. 
Great men are often liable to one unfortunate 
vanity: they believe their parts, dexterity and 
wiſdom, to * ſuch, that they can mend things, 
ive them a new complexion, correct all errors, 


and at leaſt that they ſhall preſerve themſelves 


| ſound, though every one elſe be tainted ; and 
upon theſe preſumptions, ſome of the men in 


beſt eſteem have heretofore engaged with a 
foul and depraved miniſtry; but we could 
never ſee, that they were able to make any con- 
verts: on the contrary, inſtead of changing 
the Court, the Court did alter them. . 

Courts are but ſlowly mended, and that not 
by the authority or example of any ſingle per- 
ſon, except it be of the Prince himſelf, 3 
bent to ſet matters upon a right foot; and yet 
we have more inſtances of Courts which have 


| ſpoilt their Prince, than of Princes that have 


reformed their Courts, 
And if it be aſked, when is the moſt proper 
time for perſons of probity and virtue to un- 
f affairs, it may be 


— 


anſwered, it is then ſeaſonable when things 
call loudly to be mended, when unſkilful pilots 
have run the ſhip aground, ſo that ſhe ſticks 
faſt, ready to ſplit at the next coming of the 
| | waves, 


('38-) 
waves, when ignorant men are quite bewildered 
in their errors, when the whole people ſee and 

feel the effect of ill Government, when the 
Prince grows aſhamed of thoſe whom his ſub- 
jects hate and fear, when the commonwealth 
cannot emerge out of its debts and difficulties, 
without help from abler hands: then is the 
true time for the beſt men to offer themſelves 
to the ſervice of their country. At ſuch a ſea- 
| ſon, honeſty will not ſtand alone, weak, de- 
fenceleſs, and out of countenance at the (ht _ 
of proſperous vice. Nor can Courts be ever 
ſafe for honeſt men, till the circumſtance and 
neceſſity of the times bring thither a party 
ſtrong enough to maintain itſelf againſt choſe, EE 
who are grown great by wicked arts. 
If Erng//h men will be continent in this 
ſingle point, all muſt of courſe go well; if 
they who have noble commands in the country 
will ſcorn meanly to depend in town; if they 
who have brave ſeats of their own will deſpiſe 
the crowded antichambers of the great ones 
here; if they who have plentiful eſtates, will 
ſlight a troubleſome and precarious employ- 
ment, they are more happy than a Court can 
make them: if our nobility and gentry would 
conſider how miſerable the noblemen of France 
are with all their mighty places, they would 


" 
i Ll 


at no time hereafter defire to wear the livery of 


bendage. And if they are truly ſeaſoned with 
' theſe notions, that their liberties are above all 
price, and (as Sir Benjamin Rudiard was wont 
to ſay) that there is nothing worth being à łnave 
for, the head muſt be very ſkilful, and the heart 
EE D 3 1 very 
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very bold, that will undertake to inflave our 


fundamental rights. yp 


It is true, what has been here advanced, and 


what ſhall be ſaid anon, may ſeem needleſs at 
reſent, when all things are preſumed to go 


well, but theſe notions may be of uſe to after 
ages. 


The duty which private perſons owe to the pubs 
lic, lies in a very narrow compaſs, and when 
that is thoroughly performed, a country ſel- 
dom fails to = a ſteady courſe of wiſdom and 
boneſty in ſuch as are truſted with the adminiſtra- 
tion. This duty may chiefly conſiſt in the fol- 
—__ perbcdas.:.: ol 5 ow 
. Iſt, That ſuch as repreſent the people, be 
uncorrupt, unbiaſſed, and diſintereſted. 
2dly, That they diligently attend the nation's 
ſervice, _ | 6 FP 


- 


| 3dly, That they caref ully Watch any innova- 


tion or incroachments upon the conſtitution. 


Athly, That they make proviſion againſt fu- 
ture evils. ny 5 
Fthly, That they look narrowly into the in- 


come and expence of the kingdom, and exa- 


mine which way immenſe debts have been con- 
tracted, and how that money has been diſpoſed 
of, which the nation has already granted. 

- 6thly, That they hold a ſtrong hand over the 


men of buſineſs, calling thoſe to an account, 
Who, either through folly, or upon ſome 


wicked deſign, purſue deſtructive meaſures. 
Iſt, That fuch as repreſent the people be un- 
corrupt, unbiaſſed, and difintereſted. This point 
we have handled ſufficiently in the ſeries 0 > 
| this 


Ul 


( % J 

this diſcourſe. And to what has been already 
| ſaid upon that ſubject, we ſhall now only 14d, 
that Rome was once free, that France heretofore 
had the three eſtates, which were the guardians 
of its liberty ; that Spain had formerly many 
rights and privileges, of which nothing no- 
but the ſhadow remains; that Denmark and 
Sweden-had once conſtitutions ſomething like 
that of England; and that all theſe countries 
have been inſlaved by their own corruptions. 
 adly, That they diligently attend the nation's 
ſervice. For otherwiſe 5 do not diſcharge 
the truſt to which they are choſen. It has been 
formerly a matter of great wonder, that gen- 
tlemen ſhould even waſte their fortunes to be 
elected, and yet afterwards never mind that 
Nation which they ſeemed before ſo vehemently. 
to covet. Cato had many virtues too big for 
practice, but he may be eaſily imitated in ohe 
good quality he had, of never failing to be 
preſent in the ſenate. Such ſhould give Way 
to others, and make room for men of more 
leiſure, who cannot afford to employ all their 
time in the ſervice of their country. But above 
all others, they are to blame, who can be drawn 
from their duty by luxury, lazineſs, and plea- 
ſures, Liberty can be hardly wounded In a 
full houſe; the attempts made upon it in for- 
mer reigns were made when ſuch as had no _ 
dependance upon the Court were abſent about 


* 
' * * 


their country buſineſs. The ill miniſters f ; 


thoſe days took that opportunity to promote 
taxes, which would never paſs in a full aſſem- 
bly, to paſs dangerous laws, to ſet afoot new - 
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F 
invented corporations, which may be fatal in 
their conſequences, and to form projects either 
deſtructive to the nation in general, or ruinous 
to particular men. All the ill things ever done 
bave been compaſſed when the negligence of 
ſome had made one ſide ſtrong, and the other 
Weak... ... 4 | =p ; 
And if in after ages any of the men of buſi- 
neſs ſhould be ſo wicked as to proceed by the 
ſame councils, and to go by the like meaſures, 
they will promote their dark deſigns in ſome 
ſuch juncture, when the beſt patriots ſhall be 
gone N quite tired out by ſeſſions artificially 
prolonged. _ | ä 
But it is the duty of all who love England 
to defeat, by unwearied patience, ſuch 2 conſpi- 
racy againſt the people; and to obviate ſuch a 
mb if the ordinary rules cannot do it, 
extraordinary laws may be thought on to oblige 
the members to that attendance, which they 
dove their country, _ . 
He who does not attend, injures the borough 
for which he ſerves; for it may ſo happen, that 
in his abſence a thing may paſs to their ruin 
who have ſent him, and which his preſence 
might have prevented; his electors * 
ſeem to have ſuch a right to his ſervice, as in 
reaſbn no others ought to diſpence with, with- 
out their conſent. | a ets: 
Deſerting in this manner the public is a 
rowing evil, upon which account it ought to 
have a timely remedy. Perhaps it might not 
be amiſs if a bill were brought in to make it 
highly penal for any member to be abſent from 
5 | | the 


 W }) 
tmhe houſe above fourteen days, without expreſs 

leave firſt had under the ſeal of the borough for 
which he ſerves. - _ ag a 
A great many miſchiefs, both public and 
private, would be prevented, if ſuch as repre- 
{ent their country would be ſtrict in this duty 
of attending. ” CO 

zdly, That they carefully watch an innovation 
or incroachments upon the conſtitution. There 
1s nothing lulls a people more . than the 
reign of a good Prince, reverenced for his wiſ- 
dom, feared for his high courage, beloved for 
his lenity, and admired for a number of other 
virtues; whereas under a bad reign, the ſubjects 
are jealous 175 vigilant, though often to little 
purpoſe. However, it is agreed on by all 
writers, that the mild rule of Auguſtus, con- 
tributed more to confirm the ſlavery of Rome, 
than all the ſeverity and cunning of Tiberius. 

The beſt times likewiſe produce the worſt 
precedents; for in good times the people let 
many things ſlip, being then at their eaſe, not 
ſuſpicious, and conſequently not watchful over 
the Government; but where this ſupine temper 
prevails, mixed Governments decline imme- 
diately into abſolute power. The frequent 
conteſts that were of old between the ſenate 
and people of Rome without doubt preſerved 
their freedom; for where all are of one mind, 
ill uſe may be made of that unanimity, by 
ſome eloquent, ſubtle, and àmbitious man, 
who may turn and rule it as he pleaſes. There- 
fore, to preferve conſtitutions that have a mix- 
ture in them of popular Government, it is ne- 


eng 


(BI 
ceſſary there ſhould be always ſome fmall di- 
viſion, juſt enough to keep the minds of men 
awake, that they may obſerve what advantages 
one part of the ſtate gets over the other. 

Bad Kings provoke enough to look into 
their actions, but when the people have a good 
Prince, they give a favourable interpretation 
to all he does. 

And the beſt man that ever reigned may be 
ill ſerved. It is a maxim of our law, hat the 
King can do no wrong, but if any ill be com- 
mitted in matters of flate, the council; if in 
matters of juſtice, the judges muſt anſirer for it. 
But though the laws exempt our Kings from 
blame, they are not freed from the bad effects | 
of ill conduct in their miniſters. | 
He therefore who repreſents his country, 
cannot do the nation nor his Prince better ſer- 
vice, than to ſee that thoſe who fit at helm, 
do not run the ſhip upon dangerous rocks. 
Abſolute dominion is a bait with which the 
_ greateſt minds may be tempted; for they whoſe 
goodneſs is unlimited, may deſire that their 
power ſhould be ſo too. But no one man 
ought to think of being omnipotent, unleſs he 
could be omniſcient and omnipreſent. Beſides, | 
though Princes may defire great power, that 

they may be able to do great good, ſuch as 

ſerve them rarely proceed upon this principle. 
They often defire their mafters ſhould be ar- 
bittiry, in order to their own impunity, and 
to build a large fortune for themſelves, for 
Wenn reaſon they ſhould be watched toy | 
N their 


(9) 
their windings, and followed in all their ann 


and ſubtle mazes. 


It ſeldom happens that on cis 45 a 
country are invaded. all at once; the ſteps of 
power are leiſurely and flow ; miniſters wu 
0 it in their thoughts to change the nature 
of a government, go to work by degrees. At 
firſt they make uſe of the moſt popular hands 
they can poſſibly procure, ordering it ſo, that 
the people may not perceive who it is that puts 
their fetters on; but theſe popular men they 
| ſhove out at the firſt convenient ſeaſon, that 
all may be of a piece. Their next buſineſs is 
to corrupt ſuch perſons as have the cleareſt 
fame, whom they diſcard when ſufficiently 
tainted, and this they do that the people may 
think all mankind alike, which naturally drives 
them to follow thoſe only who are in power, 
and who can do them good. Afterwards, they 
get from the nation all the money they can, 
the collecting of which erects new employ- 
ments, and creates them a number of depen- 
dants, who, in one certain place, are their 
chief ſtrength and beſt ſupport; by the diftri- 
| bution of theſe ſums, they likewiſe make more 
friends. But being never out of fear of ac- 
counting for all at Taft their principal aim is 
to procure their maſter ſuch a ſtanding reve- 
nue, as may make him ſubſiſt without the 
people's help. If they find this impoſſible, or 
difficult, then, by accuſations, by exorbitant 
proceedings without any precedent, and by har- 
| raſſing Private perſons, either in their "I or 
; Of'e 
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fortune, they endeavour to make all the diffe- 
rent ranks of the people, out of love with their | 
ancient co nſtitution. 
But when they have done all this, they" will 
not yet think themſelves quite out of danger: 
Senatus & Populus nunquam obſcura Nomina, 
etfh Aliquando obumbrenter. They will ſtill tie 
under apprehenſions of being reached at laſt 
by the guardians of liberty. Therefore to damp 
all thoughts of freedom, to influence the better 
ſort, and to awe the vulgar, their . work is 
to procure a ſtanding arm 
By manifeſt original contract, an m 
force cannot be raiſed nor kept within this 
kingdom, without conſent of Parliament, ſo 
that if hereafter we ſhould be ever inſlaved that 
way, it is our own proper fault. 
Where armies are powerful, there grows. a 
neceſſity upon Princes, rather to pleaſe them 
than the people. And yet no mercenaries are 
ſufficient to help a Prince againſt a powerful fo- 
reign force, if the ſubjects are diſobliged at 
home. e fays, hat a Prince who 
Found the duration of his Government upon Mer- 
cenary Troops, ſhall never be firm nor ſecure. 
But he counts foreign forces yet more danger- 
ous, becauſe they are always unanimous, a at 
Be command of other people. 

If hereafter any miniſters ſhould be ſo 
wicked, to attempt the ſubverſion of our fun- 
dichental rights, we have here ſhown ſome of 
the ſteps, which they will probably make to 
e their deſigns. It therefore im ports all 
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good men, to watch their firſt invaſions and 
incroachments, and betimes to intercept them 
in their courles nn ghd ER 
Fourthly, that they make proviſon againſt fu-- 
ture evils. The virtues requiſite for ſuch as ' 
will handle matters of Government, have their 
foundation in wiſdom and courage. He, whoſe 
endowments of the mind, are not ſufficient to 
foreſee, a long while before, what may be the 
event of a council, cannot conſult ſafely for 
his Prince; and he who at every turn is afraid 
of popular anger, ſhall never give any ſound 
advice. VN Dots e 1 
Virtue and wiſdom in ſome ſenſe, are terms 
ſynonimous, and different words, ſignifying 
the ſame thing; for no man can be virtuous 
with any effect conducive to the public good, 
without a rich talent of the mind, and ſtrong 
wiſdom ; nor can a man be truly wiſe, without 
ſuch public virtue, as warmly embraces the li- 
berty, honour, and intereſt of his country. 
And when a genius of this kind appears in any 
nation, he has a natural right to the offices and 
dignities of the ſtate: but if ever Courts ſhould 
happen to be depraved, they will like quite 
another ſort of men: wanting true wiſdom, 
they muſt ſet up n the room of it; 
that is to ſay, momentary ſhifts, and ſhort re- 
medies; raw and unſkilful medlers in buſineſs, 
are their darlings, that will venture at all, and 
yet know nothing; upon which principle they 
make open war with deſert of any kind, and 
| 5 Dea reckon .- 
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reckon it a great conqueſt, when they can get 
rid of a wary and knowing ſtateſman. 
They count it ſupreme wiſdom to anſwer 
any ſingle neceſſity, never regarding whether 
the manner — doing it be ſafe, juſt, or ho- 
nourable. not only truſt providence, (as 
all men * do) but are content to reſt 
wholly upon it; believing foreſight, and 
thoughts of the future, to bring more anxiety 
than profit. They are wiſe, as ſome men ſub- 
. iſt from hand to mouth; they think it ſuffi- 
cient to live to Day, and to make proviſion for 
the preſent moment. All this perhaps may be 
good philoſophy in private. cafes ; but for the 
whole body of a ſtate to go by fach rules, muſt 
needs be very dangerous. 

If we ſhould ever fall into ſack bad bands 
they will not care with what debts and pay- 

ments they load future times, ſo they may 
come at a little ready money. They will give 

large premiums and intereſt, never conſidering 
who mult pay the reckoning at laſt. They will 
ſet afoot high duties, never weighing how the. 
ople's trade and manufactures are thereby af- 
feed. They will not mind how profuſely 
they waſte the nation's treaſure; negligence 
and prodigality, being pleaſant and eaſy for the 
preſent time, though afterwards the parents of 
infinite care and trouble. 

Conſtancy in denying unreaſonable ſuits, 
thrift for the public, promoting foreign traf- 
fick, improving the revenues granted, keeping 
the ſhips of war in good repair, be - up 

ores, 
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ſtores, making ſchemes for better Government, 
retrenching all needleſs expences, providing 
againſt wars to come, making good leagues 
abroad, allaying heats and animoſities at home, 
and putting impediments in the way of any 
power that grows too faſt, are ſo many ſeeds. 
which great and able ſtateſmen are always 
ſowing, without a proſpect to reap in many 
years, but the harveſt comes at laſt; and un- 
der the conduct of ſuch miniſters; nations 
thrive and flouriſh: whereas, fuch as proceed | 
upon that narrow notion of enjoying the preſent 
benefits of time; though they may thereby do 
their own work, and make their own fortunes, 
yet without doubt, they will ruin whatever 
Government they undertake to guide. 

If in after ages, they who are truſted with | 
the adminiſtration here, ſhould be thus care- 
leſs and unforeſeeing, it will be the duty of 
ſuch as repreſent-the people, by frequent and 
ſerious 1nquiries into the ſtate of the nation, 
and by plain ſpeeches, to rouſe up the men of 
buſineſs from a lethargy, that may prove ſo 
fatal; for undoubtedly, any part of the legiſ- 
lative authority may call upon the executive 
power, to make proviſion againſt future evils, 

Fifth. » that they loo narrowly into the in- 
come and expence of the hingdom, and examine 
which way immenſe debts have been contracted, 
and hsw that money has been diſpoſed of, which 
the nation has already granted. 

The laſt duke of Buckingham had many de- 
ſigns to put the affairs of his eſtate in order; 
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and to this end he conſulted ſeveral ſorts of 
men: his wife and true friends laid before him, 
that no ways would be ſo effectual, as to look 
into his accounts, to employ honeſt ſtewards, 
and to live within compaſs. But there was 
another ſet of people, in whom he more de- 
lighted, who made Xu believe they would put 
his buſineſs into ſuch a poſture, that no negli- 
enc2, nor no profuſion ſhould do him any 
. In ſhort, they told him directly, that 
they would procure for him the phzlo/opher”s 
flone. He hearkened to them, minded none of 
his affairs, he let his ſervants do what they 
pleaſed, and would put no limits to his ex- 
pences. But the conſequence and concluſion 
of all was, that his grace's evil counſellors be- 
came rich, and he grew poor. 295 
In the ſame manner, if in ſome future rei 
we ſhould fall into the hands of bad miniſters, 
they will tell the Prince, that they can get for 
him the Magiſterium (and, indeed, it would 
prove a kind of philoſopher's ſtone, if they 
can ſo concert matters, as to obtain all the 
ſupplies they ſhall inſiſt on) they will perſuade 
him they can maintain his crown and dignity 
out of a mine of new projects, never to be ex- 
hauſted, and upon this view they will adviſe 
him, firſt, to give hem very large ſums to buy 
limbecks, crucibles, and charcoal; for utenſils 
muſt be had, and workmen muſt be paid; they 
will promote the making exorbitant grants, 
and giving away the crown lands upon this 
notion, that it is ſowing a little to reap much. 
They will conceal pernicious penſions under 


the 
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the dark veil of ſecret ſervice: an article that 
hides all. But he e/trmates of the charge of 
the war will be the beſt ſhelter they can poſſibly 
have for their prufuſions of any kind, where they 
can inſert items never to be diſproved, and never 
to be underſtood. Finding how much it turns 
to their own account to have an ample revenue 
to range in, they will perſuade their Prince to 
aſk all things, and to ſpare nothing: Ard if 
ſuch bad men as have been here deſcribed, 
ſhould ever come to be truſted, they will make 
the body politic faint and look pale with con- 
tinual opening of its veins ; they will leave the 
crown bare, the Exchequer empty, and all the 
revenues anticipated; they will diſtreſs the 
Faure and beggar the common people; and 
aving thus enriched themſelves, and impo- 
veriſhed all other degrees of men, they will 
reduce the nation to be naked and defenceleſs, 
hardly able to ſupport itſelf at home, much leſs 
in a condition to undergo another foreign war. 
If at any time hereafter, ſuch men as have 
been here painted out, ſhould be ſuffered to 
entangle our matters, to diſſipate our treaſure, 
and to waſte the commonwealth, where will 
be the money, the fleet, and arms that may be 
neceſſary, in caſe the French ſhould ever break 
the peace, and attempt to poſſeſs themſelves of 
Spain and the Weſt Indies? 8 
If by the giddy, or rather frantic conduct 
of beardleſs politicians, lifted perhaps up from 
the meaneſt obſcurity, and ſet in a manner to 
hold the reins, our affairs ſhould hereafter be 
brought ſo low, (which God forbid) as that 
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we muſt fit fill, While thoſe dominions fall 


Into a power already but too dreadful, how 


can univerſal monarchy be avoided ? And if 
Spain ſhould happen to be thus loſt, we are 
not only hurt in a point of empire, the 'moſt 


land will be cut up by the very roots. 


Important of all, but the whole trade of Eng- 


It may be laid down for a certain truth, that 
no man of a great fortune was ever undone in 
a few years; but he was cheated of much 
more than he was able to ſpend: and this is 
yet more true, if the man had parts, and a 

d underſtanding. Private men are ruined, 


when thoſe about them are unfaithful, and are 


to profit by their deſtruction; and if they have 
no truſty ſervant, that will put them in mind 


of their condition. 


The ſame holds in the 4 of a whole 


nation. When a public, that was once clear 


and eaſy, is overwhelmed with debts; when 


this happens among a people that have been 


always willing to give, and in a miniſtry that 
has never been backward to aſk, when all oc- 
caſions have been ſupplied to their full de- 


mand, when the Prince is wiſe, and without 
any expenſive pleaſures; when ſuch a country 


does labour under difficulties almoſt inſupera- 
ble, and when in ſome future reign all this 
ſhall be our caſe, mankind will entertain an 


opinion that the adminiſtration. is not right; 


? 


the world will be inclined to think, that ſuch 


as ſhall then govern in the revenue, want ei- 


ther fidelity or {kill; it t will be thought that 


they 


e 

they have not at any time laid before their 
maſter a true ſtate of his affairs; it will be be- 
lieved that they have never contrived his ex- 
pences with care and wiſdom, and that they 
bave not endeavoured by grave and wholeſome 
Councils to moderate his bounties. 5 
Ihe liberality of a Prince, the moſt extended 
we can imagine, will yet oblige but a very 
few; and to give it a conſtant ſupply, vaſt 
numbers muſt be harraſſed. Beſides, among 
the vulgar, frugality in a Couit does, in ſome 
meaſure, commute for high taxes. Liberality 
is noble in rich and quiet times, but it will 
hardly. be thought juſt, when what is given 
is to be, in a manner, the laſt drop of blood in 
the ſubject's vein. Not to value their trea- 
ſure has been always the fault of great and 
heroic minds, of which many had been ruined 
every moment, but that they had grave and 
_ honeſt miniſters ready to keep them within, 

bounds by wholeſome advices, rugged truths, 
and ſevere virtue. And ſo the Duke of Sully 
| proceeded with his maſter, Harry the IVb. 
When a Prince 1s in his nature too bountiful, 
itis a duty incumbent upon ſuch as ſerve him, 
with all humility to beg, that in his high wiſ⸗ 
dom he would conſider how hardly hat is ga- 
thered, Which they ſhall ſee ſo lightly given: 
they ought rather to quit their poſts, than to 
ſign or fix the ſeal to immoderate gifts. But 
thoſe hands muſt be -very clean themſelves, 
which are held up to Kings, with humble 
prayers, that they would have compaſſion on 
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It is true, war is a devouring monſter, and. 


to feed it will very much diſorder the revenues 
of a country: And yet, we ſee France has been 


able for nine years to engage all the ſtrongeſt 
part of Europe, to have, all the while, land 
armies, conſiſting of above three hundred thou- 
ſand men, and to maintain a fleet as numerous, 
and more expenſive than that of England: And, 
after all this, they have been in a condition to 


make larger expences, of all kinds (as is ſaid) 


than in any two years during the war; and 
we ſee them now in a poſture to meditate 
higher deſigns than ever. That they did bear 
up ſo long againſt the confederate ſlrengtb, that 
they have been able annually to expend ſuch 
an immenſe treaſure for upward now of ten 
years, and that they are not at preſent quite 
exhauſted and impoveriſhed, muſt, without 
doubt, proceed from the good conduct of thoſe 
to whom the management of their affairs has 
been intruſted. No man is indured under that 
monarchy to perform the functions and offices 
of the ſtate in an ignorant and careleſs man- 
ner. The miniſters there are more frugal for 

their maſter than in their own concerns ; they 
do not make too much haſte to be.rich; they 
are contented that a great fortune ſhould be the 
recompence of many ſervices, and of long 
merit. 'They have not let the crown lands of 


France be as it were a derelict, Et primi Occu- 
pantis: we do not obſerve it has been ſo or- 


dered in that kingdom, that both the body of 
the people and the public too, are poor at one 
and the ſame inſtant ; their miniſters have not 


{uffered 


1 
ſuffered the commonwealth to be conſumed by 
uſurious contracts with the common lenders; 
and by their care and wiſdom they have ob- 
tained ſuch credit, even under a deſpotic 

power, that they have not been forced all along 
to pay above 7 per cent. intereſt for money lent 
the king; whereas 40 per cent. has been paid. 
for mighty ſums in one free Government: ſo 
that upon the whole matter, it is evident 
enough, that 757, devouring monſter war 1s t 
be fed where the men of buſineſs are honeſt, 
foreſeeing, and frugal for the ſtate. _ | 

Mixed Governments, among many other ex- 
cellencies, have this advantage, that a good ad- 
miniſtration may be obtained by any one part 
of the conſtitution, that will ſet itſelf ſtrongly 

to ſo good a work; Kings can at all times ſet 
things right, if the buſineſs. of their wars do 
not compel them to be often abſent. Either 
of the houſes, when they have ſet themſelves 
to inquire into, and correct diſorders, have 
been terrible to the moſt bold, ſubtile, and 

moſt powerful ſtateſmen, that ever went about 
to undo a people, or to miſlead a Prince. 

If in any future reign, the treaſure of this 
kingdom ſhould be miſmanaged, and profuſely 
waſted; and if debts, hardly. to be waded 
through, ſhould be contracted; the repreſen- 
tatives of the people may, by looking ſtrictly - 
into all theſe matters, perhaps immediately 
leſſen the public engagements, at leaſt they 
may put ſome ſtop to the farther progreſs of 
the mln 8 e 
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( 70.) 
In ſuch a juncture, good men will think it 
their duty, to ſce whether this debt is not to 
be leſſened, by reviewing former accounts; 
they will examine, whether the ſums already 
granted were not ſufficient to pay off all the 
forces we have had at land and ſea: they 
will inquire from whence ſuch a high article 
of arrears proceeds: they will ſee how ſo May 


 Tunds come to be deficient, and whether ſuc 
deficiencies have not been occaſioned by ſome 


ill conduct in thoſe, who have managed the 
reſpective branches: they will inform them- 
ſelves, which wway the many millions are gone, 
which the feople have paid: they will deſire to 


know, what neceſſities could compel the men 


of buſineſs to give ſuch large premmms, and 
high intereſt; and whether the promoters of a 
council 1o pernicious, did not lend their own 


money ; and whether they have not been partics 


deeply concerned themſelves in all ufurious 


contracts: they will inquire upon what confi- 


deration, and for what ſervices, immoderate 
grants of lands and money have been made, 
and they will do it the more ſtrictly; if, when 
ſuch grants were paſſed, it ſhould happen that 
the nation was indebted, and paid heavy 


| taxes, | 


The repreſentatives of the people can look 
into all theſe things; and, no doubt, it is a 
duty which they owe their country, that has 
truſted them with fo unlimited a diſpoſal of 
their fortunes. oc 1 
To prevent miſmanagement in the revenue 
of this kingdom, it ſeems ncecliary that a law W 
3 io 1 5 | ſhould 


E 
ſhould be made, to put the Lords of the Trea- 
ſury under ſuch an oath, as the Lord High 
' Treaſurer of England takes; for it appears an 
abſurdity in our Government, that the meaneſt 
officer concerned in the King's revenue, ſhould 
be ſworn to a true and faithful diſcharge of 
his truſt; and the Treaſury, who are truſted 
with the whole, whoſe authority is ſo bound- 
leſs, and who have it ſo much in their power 
to hurt the nation, ſhould be under no oath at 
all. Some objections there are againſt this; 
but he who conſiders them well, will find them 
of no weight, and that thoſe neceſſities which 
have broken into, and over-ruled the ancient 
courſe of the Exchequer, might have been 
avoided by care and conduct. _ SELF 

If in future times England ſhould have any 
grounds to doubt, that the treaſure of the 
public has been imbezzled; if prodigious for- 
tunes, raiſed in ten years by obſoure men, who 
have had no dealings but with the Court, ſnould 
miniſter occaſion of ſuſpicion; if reſumptions 
ſhould be thought fit, we mean in caſes where 
perſons of no merit have been inriched with 
the kingdom's ſpoils; if it ſnould be thought 
reaſonable to ſee whether any thing is to be 
ſaved in an immenſe debt, out of the unwar- 
rantable gains which the lenders have made; 
if it ſhould be judged expedient to inquire into 
any male adminiſtration in thoſe * through _ 
whoſe hands the revenue paſſes; if it ſhould 
be deemed neceſſary thrift to look into all pen- 

* ons; if it ſhould be thought reaſonable fairly 
e and 
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and impartially to ſtate the account of ſo many | 


millions given and expended, ſo great and dif- 


ficult a work as a ſtrict enquiry into all theſe 


matters will prove, cannot be entered upon, 


and brought to a good concluſion, but by the 


united wiſdom of the nation. 


No other power can face that ſtrong league, 


which will be made between fellow criminals, 
to fave one another. Ordinary remedies pre- 


vail but little againſt ſtubborn and inveterate 
diſeaſes: if therefore our affairs ſhould be ever 


in diſorder, the legiſlative authority can bring 
the moſt effectual helps to ſet us right. 


And in ſuch a caſe peradventure, it may be 


| thought adviſable to promote a bill, that ſach 


ſort of abuſes as have been here .. and 


all other male-adminiſtration of the like kind, 


may be inquired into by committees of both 
Houſes, to ſit in the interval of Parliament, 
with all requiſite powers, without ſalaries, and 


to be choſen by ballot. And ſuppoſing paſt 
errors to be too big for correction, yet ſo awful 


an authority, and the fear that it will from 
time to time be renewed, may, for the future, 
be ſome check to the growing eee of 
the age. 

All the premiſes conſidered, we ſubmit it to 
better judgments, whether it is not the duty 
of ſuch. as repreſent their country, 70 loo, nar- 
rowly into the income and expence of the king- 


dom, and to examine which way immenſe debts 
bave been contracted, and how het money bas 


geen 


4 
been diſpoſed of which the nation has already 
ranted. 8 . 
Sixthly, That they ſhould hold a ſtrongband 
over the men of buſineſs, calling thoſe to a n ac- 
count, who either through folly, or upon ſome 
wicked defign, purſue deſtruttive meaſures. Hel- 
vidius Priſcus, after the example of his father- 
in-law, Pætus Thraſea, in the philoſophy he 
made uſe of to fit himſelf for the ſervice of 
his commonwealth, followed the opinion of 
the ſtoic, who placed all good and evil in ho- 
neſty or diſhoneſty, accounting the gifts of 
fortune, ſuch as high birth, power and wealth, 
to be but things indifferent towards the conſti- 
tuting of happineſs, which they define to be 
internal only in the mind. 6h 
But though Ariftides, Socrates, Phocion, 
Pudblicola, Cincinnatus, Attilius Regulus, and 
many others, have been great men under a con- 
ſtant and ie poverty; yet, without doubt, 
nobility and riches help good ſpirits on of their 
way, and ſet them forward: he that is high 
born, his perfections may be ſooner taken no- 
tice of, as ſtanding upon an eminence; and he 
that has wealth need not be troubled with pri- 
vate and domeſtic cares; and may devote all 
his time and thoughts to the ſervice of his 
country. 3 
Machbiavel ſays, that a Prince, who intends 
to invade the conſtitution of a free people, 
takes this courſe: o ſubvert all, to turn every 
thing topſy turvy, and make all things new. To 
alter the magiſtracy, create neu titles, elect new 


8 Fern 


„ 
perſons, confer new authorities, advance the f oor, 
and impoveriſh the rich. That what is ſaid of 
David, may be ſaid of him: be filled the hungry 
with good things, and the rich he has ſent empty 
away. - Beſides, it is his intereſt to build new 
cities, to ſhift the inhabitants from one place to 
another; in a word, ſo to toſs and tranſpoſe every 
thing, that there be no honour, wealth, nor pre- 
ferment in the whole province, but what is own- 
Able to him. | 
Some of theſe courſes were taken by Harry 
the ITId..in France; but his chief aim was to 
introduce new perſons into ſuch offices and dig- 
nities of the ſtate, as were filled before with 
the nobility and Princes of the blood. He 
raiſed out of the duſt obſcure perſons, who 
might owe to him only their wealth and ho- 
nour, and who might look upon him as their 
ſecond creator: theſe paid him a blind obedi- 
ence; they never conſidered what was for the 
public good, what was reaſonable, fafe, ex- 
pedient, juſt, or honeſt, but in all things did 
as they were commanded ; with fuch a ſet of 
men this dark Prince gave the firſt mortal 
wound to the liberties of France; he placed 
them fo high as to overlook the old gentry, 
who being weakened and depreſſed, had nei- 
ther the intereſt nor the courage to preſerve 
their ancient form of Government. : 
He has been followed in theſe ſteps by all 
the French Kings his ſucceſſors ; ſo that under 
that monarchy, in every reign ſince, we have 
hardly ſeen any but the creatures meerly of the 
\ Prince's favour, and quite new men upon the 
1 15 * ſſttage 


(1 
ſtage of buſineſs, and ſuch have in a manner 
ingroſſed all the employments of profit, truſt, 
and honour. _ | z 
We grant that in a well conſtituted Govern. 
ment, which is upon a right foot indeed, nei- 
ther wealth nor titles, and nothing but virtue 

and abilities, ſhould prefer a man to the ho- 
nours and employments of his country. But 
when the times are too corrupt to admit of 
ſuch meaſures, the queſtion will be, who with 
moſt ſafety are OY relied on, they whoſe 
fortunes are made, or they who are to make 
their fortunes? they who havea ſatiety of titles, 
or they whoſe ambition may prompt them to 
attempt any thing to advance themſelves? + 
In alllikelihood, Countries, (whoſe depraved 
manners will not allow them to lift up virtue 
in diſtreſs, and which in truth cannot find ſuch 
men to ſerve them, as were Ariſtides, Socrates, 
and thoſe other heroes, whom we newly men- 
tioned;) ſhould defire to ſee themſelves ruled 
in the ſubordinate parts of Government, by the 
beſt hands that can be poſſibly got: if it is to 
be come at, they ſhould endeavour to have 
places of great honour and high truſt, filled 
with perſons, whole birth, eſtates, and other 
circumſtances, ſeem, in human probability, 
to ſet them at leaſt above the common tempta- 
tions of the world. 2 „ 
He who has a good ſtake, will be afraid to 
engage 'in deſperate councils; he who has a 

large eſtate will not conſent to have the laws 
ſubverted, which are his firmeſt ſecurity; for 
where the ſword governs, lands at beſt are held 
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1 1] 
but under a precarious title. They ks are 
well born will defire to preſerve that conſtitu- 
tion, of which they and their anceſters have 
always been a part: inſtead of governing and 
making a figure in their country, in all appear- 
ance they will be loath to become the con- 
temptible clients and dependants of ſome fa- 
vourite or miniſter, whom chance or partiality 
ſhall ſet above his betters. 

But they who come into a Government, with 


a a deſign to build a family, and make a fortune; 
who are to get all, and can loſe nothing, who 
are chiefly recommended by their boldneſs to 


undertake, and readineſs to comply, whom no 
councils fright, and whom no meaſures ſhock; 


ſuch men are indeed the proper inſtruments for 
introducing arbitrary power, but can hardly be 
thought fit miniſters in any nation, that 1 1s de- 
Gtous to preſerve its freedom. 


| Whoever looks over our hiſtories, will find, 
that all the attempts which were heretofore 


made upon the liberties of England, have been 


formed by ſuch perſons, as have been here de- 


ſcribed. 
Moſt of our former Prices bbs had de- 


fins of abſolute dominion, and finding that 


the men of fortune and figure would rather ob- 


ſtruct, than promote their intentions, thought 


it more conducing to their ends to be ſerved by 


another ſort of people, and did therefore bring 


into the management of their affairs all alon 
a ſet of miniſters, weak, ambitious, light, de- 
Hgning, raſh, unſkilful in the arts of wiſe ad- 


miniſtra- 


( 8 Þ 

miniſtration, and verſed in nothing but. craft 
and tricks; but at the head of theſe they had 
always ſome one that was to be the forlorn 
hope, and who would venture to go greater 
lengths than any of his companions; and for 
this poſt they generally choſe a puſhing man 
of a bold ſpirit, a ready wit, a fluent tongue, 
obſcure and low in the world, and ſuch a one 
whom fortune could hardly leave in a worſe 
condition than ſhe found him. Nor was it 
 ditticult to find perſons of this. chara ter, who 
would hazard their heads, to compaſs power, 
wealth, and greatneſs. And though they could 
not arrive at unlimited monarchy, the philo- 
ſopher's {t.ne, our former ſtateſmen have fo 
much hunted after, yet in. the ſearch of it they 
found ſeveral other good things, we mean, 
good for themſelves, that is to ſay, titles and 

great eſtates. It is true, many of them have 
been inte ruptedi in their courſe, and the weight 
of the people has borne them down at laſt. But 
a man of a wretched beginning, never heard. 
of before, when he ſees himſelf lifted up high, 
ſeldom thinks. f the Is, impeachments, and 
the axe. He hopes to elude juſtice; that the 
power CE ſet him on, will bring him off; 
and that he may be defended by his numbers, 
and a corrupted mejority devoted to him; or, 
as his predeceſſors have done, that he may at 
laſt retire full of wealth and crimes, and that 
his guilt will be covered in the freſher offences 
of thoſe who are to ſucceed him: Or men of 
this ſtamp, when they have got. all they can, 


may 
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( 78 ) | 

may think to be forgiven by changing fides; 
and that it will be time enough to become good 
patriots, when they are no longer ſuffered to 
hurt the commonwealth ; for the arms of the 
public have been but too open to embrace ſuch 
a ſort of penitents. Wir TS 
_ Upon theſe, or the like hopes, the Ce:heg: 
and Caralines of former times have preſumed 
to attack the liberties of England. It muſt 
therefore be a duty incumbent upon ſuch as re- 
 _ preſent their country, 70 hold a y ok hand over 
the men of buſineſs. . 

It would be endleſs to enumerate all the dan- 
gers that may befall a free Government, if it 
ſhould have at the head of its affairs a miniſter 
of a bold and enterpriſing ſpirit, who, from a 
low degree, aſpires to the higheſt greatneſs, 
and whoſe ambition is not reſtrained by any 

private or public conſiderations. 

If in ſome future reigns it ſhould be our 
caſe to have ſuch a man in a ſtation, and with 
the power of doing much hurt, all ſuch as de- 
fire to preſerve their civil rights, ſhould with 
undaunted courage ſet themſelves to ſtop him 
in his career, and to intercept him in his 

,,,, * 

Machiavel ſays, there is one rule infallible to 
Princes in the election of ſuch as are to ſerve 
them. When you obſerve your officer more care- 


Jil of himſelf than of you, and all his actions 


and defigns pointing at his own intereſt and ad- 

vantage, that man will never be a good miniſter. 

We ſhall beg the reader's pardon for one 

| ſhort digreſſion in this place, and it is to take 
| notice 


Lb: C 
notice of another fine remark of the ſame au- 
thor, who ſays, the actions of a new Prince 
are liable to à flrifler obſervation, than if he 
were hereditary; and when 2 are known to be 
virtuous, gain more upon people, and oblige them 
farther than antiquity of blood, becauſe men are 
more affected with preſent than paſſed things. 
But to return to our matter. 95 
The Spaniards were in a flouriſhing condi- 
tion in Richlieu's time: and in the beginning 
of his miniſtry the affairs of France were in 
great diſorder: he wholly attributes the proſ- 
perity of Spain to this principle (running 
through all their councils at that time, and 
NN with all their miniſters) of prefer- 
ring the public good to private intereſt; and the 
contrary obtaining in France, he ſays, was 
the cauſe of all their diſorders. - So that we 
may juſtly think the 8 greatneſs of the 
French has taken its riſe from this noble prin- 
ci ple, having gotten there, deeper footing no- 
than it had heretofore. OO | 
Miniſters, whoſe chief aim, in all they do, 
is their own greatneſs, can neither be good for 
Prince nor people. And when they couſult 
their private intereſt more than the public good, 
it is, in many inſtances, apparent to all the 
world: 3s for c Kampfe Ce 
Firſt, When they take no care of their maſ- 
ter's revenue. For in all countries, and in all 
ages, bad ſtateſmen have thriven beſt under 
princes plunged in debts and difficulties.” * © 
Secondly, When they have made a falfe ſtep, 
and do not own K. 14 recede; but rather call 
in 


Th 
in the Prince's authority, and all more imme- 
diate dependants, to help them out, and to 
countenance their errors, it is a ſign they have 
more regard to themſelves, than to his honour. 
_ Thirdly, When they enter upon new and deſ- 
perate councils, which if they ſucceed well, 
will redound to their propery glory; and if they 
ſhould have a bad event, may hazard his ruin; 
it is a plain mark that they are ready to ſacri- 
fice his ſafety to their own vanity or ambition. 
Fourthly, When they conceal from him 
truths which he ought to know ; when they do 
not acquaint him with the ſtate of his affairs, 
nor with the true condition of the nation ; 
when they do not endeavour to moderate his 
expences; and when they do not quit, when 
ſound councils cannot prevail, it 1s an evident 
proof, that they prefer keeping up their inte- . 
reſt, as they call it, and holding their poſt and 
employments, to all other da Hara what- 
ſoever. _ Ru 
Fifthly, When they are ready to do any 
thing, let it be never ſo hurtful to their maſter, 
provided it ſquare with the intereſt and mea- 
ſures of the party, of which they are at the 
head, and by whom they are buoyed up; it is 
a mark that they aim at, being independent 
even of the Prince himſelf, and that they think 
to ſubſiſt more by the ſtrength of their own 
faction, than by his favour. SD 
Sixtbly, When man to man, and {rg/y, they 
are willing to own any errors, but lay at the 
ſame time, that they were againſt this and 
that, accuſing their e of the ſtate for 
. every 
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( 8 ) 
every miſcarriage, it is a ſign, that provided 
they themſelves are well thought on, they do 
not care what opinion the people entertain of 
the whole Government. 
Seventhly, When they are for propoſing diſ- 
honourable and unjuſt ſhifts to raiſe money, 
rather than to take the pains of forming before 
hand better ſchemes for ways and means, it is 
a ſign that they prefer the momentary arts of 
recommending themſelves to all thoughts 
whatſoever, and that they conſult more Ne 
own eaſe than the public good. It is likewiſe 
an evidence that they are not of Rzchlien*s 
mind, who ſays, that public adminiſtration takes 4 
up the thoughts of judicious: miniſters, inſomuch 
that the perpetual meditations they are obliged to © | 
make, to foreſee. and prevent the evils that may 
happen, deprives them of. all manner of reſt and 
contentment, excepting that which they recerve 
in ſeeing many fleep quietly, relying on their 
_ watchings, and live happy by their miſery. © * 
Eigbtbly, When contrary to the conſtitution 
of the land, they promote councils which tend 
to the keeping up an armed force, it is a ſign, 
that not daring to truſt the laws, they would {| 
have their proceedings maintained another way; 7 
that they Las ſuch an impunity as the ſword, - 
has ſeldom failed to give bad miniſters in other | 
countries. It is a mark, that their own ſafety 
is their principal object, and that they had ra- 
ther the nation ſhould be burthened with taxes, 
and have the form of government altered, and —M 
that'the Prince ſhould 55 his ſubject's —_— W 4 on 
; = a that 5 
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that venture themſelves before a free and angry 


people. e . 
e have given ſome of the marks, which 
ſelfiſh and deſigning ſtateſmen may be known 
by hereafter. Andif in future times it ſhould 
be our caſe, to ſee perſons of this character upon 
the ſtage of buſineſs, we muſt rouſe up the vi- 
our of our ancient conſtitution, we muſt 
awaken all the laws, and direct them boldly to 
the heads of ſuch a dangerous ſort of men, 
Machiavel lays down, That kingdoms, as well 
as commonwealths, have often occafion to be re- 


 aurtd co ave be principles: Which, he ſays, 


was done in France by the Parliaments, who re- 
vived the ancient government, as often as they 
oppoſed the King in his arreſts, and as often as 
they called great delinquents to account, whoſe 
crimes, if they are ſuffered to grow, cannot be re- 
formed but with diforder, if not the diſſolutien of 
the whole government. OV 
For want of purſuing ſome ſuch like courſes, 
the French have loſt their old conſtitution, and 
are now under the abſolute ſway of a ſingle 
perſon ; and that we in England continue ſtill 
to be a free people, is, without doubt, chiefly 
owing to that power, which our anceſtors have 
from time to time exerted, of impeaching ſuch 
of the great ones, as they ſaw entering upon 
meaſures, which plainly tended to introduce 
% ͥͤ ¶ͤ ¼ ᷣ ᷣ ̃ SN C7 
We have been hitherto preſerved by pulling 
down ſuch men, as were ſetting themſelves 
and their maſter above the laws; and we ſhall 
tranſmit to poſterity our civil rights untouched 
| and 


” (. 
and untainted, if we do not loſe our wonted 
courage. T ES 
If therefore in any future reign, it ſhould 
be ſeen, that the miniſters waſte the king- 
dom's treaſure, that they miſgovern or miſ- 
apply it, that they break into appropriated 
funds; that they give advices which invade 
property, and which, in their conſequences, 
tend to diſaffect the people. And laſtly, that 
to ſecure themſelves they promote one council, 
which muſt end in the ſubverſion of all the 
laws; if theſe things ſhould come to appear, 
they who repreſent their country will not be 
afraid to attack theſe bold and high crimes with 
complaints, addreſſes, and impeachments; for 
if this be omitted, the impunity ſuch men 
have found will engage ſo many new offenders, 
that at laſt, by their number, they grow ſafe, 
and above correction; and when this happens 
(as it has appeared in the inſtance of France) 
the liberties of a country are intirely loſt. _ 
| When matters are become unquiet, by ill 
conduct, diſcerning Princes, like wiſe men 
who have a law-ſnit, deſire to piece things up 
as ſoon as poſſible, and to remove the bone of 
diſſention; as ſeeing full well, that troubles 
make the common people inquiſitive, that in- 
uiry gives them knowledge; and that when 
they have knowledge, they are very hard to 
govern. | 5 5 
Baut ill miniſters often think, that the beſt 
courſe to ſave themſelves, is yet farther to em- 
broil their maſter's buſineſs, not conſidering, 
Tf "FP 2. „ nn 
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that the more things grow diſturbed, the 
greater neceſſity there will be of ſacrificing 
them to appeaſe the people's anger. 


Stateſmen ſhould take great care how they 
contract public hatred: for both good and bad 


kings deſert them at laſt,” and with juſt rea- 
ſon; for he who has not judgment, conduct, 
and wiſdom enough to avoid being odious, de- 
ſerves not to be protected by his Prince, to his 
ovyn hurt and danger. 


Is there any inſtance of a wiſe, juſt, and 


good king (reigning ſo long as to have his vir- 
tues known) who had not the hearts and affec- 


tion of his ſubjects? When plots are formed 
againſt ſuch Princes, are they not preſently de- 
feated? And does not all mankind deteſt the 
conſpirators? And let ſome flatterers ſay what 
they will, the vulgar are not impatient of any 
rule, that is tolerably fair and eaſy; at bottom 
they love the ſplendor of a Court, and are fond 
of regal power; ſo that Kings, who will but 
ſtoop the leaſt to be popular, are doatèd upon, 


and idolized in every country. 


The ſame thing holds in relation to miniſ. 
ters, if they are honeſt, if they have a ſuperior 
genius, if they do not make too much haſte to 


be rich, if they are notoriouſly ſeen to prefer 


the common welfare beſore their own private 


intereſt, if they are affable and induſtrious 1 in 
doing good offices, if by their actions it is 


. that they do not deſire to hold their 
ſtations upon any ignoble terms, if they are 


| not haughty, * and ä they may 


rul 


— 


4 

rule the ſtate without clamours; they may 
grow grey in their dignities and offices; the beſt 
part of mankind will be conſtantly of their fide. 

And if they are at any time attacked by pri- 
vate malice upon ſome diſobligations or diſap- 
pointment, their eneniies will not be able to 
do them any hurt: Clouded they may be for 


a while, but they will ſoon ſhine out with freſner 
luſtre. If by inadveitency,' and through the 
frailty of human nature, they have made falſe 


ſteps, and committed ſmall faults, the general 


voice will be ready to excuſe them, and their 
perfections ſhall be put in the balances, and 


outweigh their errors. WE” 
But here it may be objected, that Rzchlieu, 

who' was undoubtedly one of the greateſt men 

that ever undertook the guidance 5 ſtate, and 


who had very near all the good qualities neceſ- 


ſary for one to whom the reins of empire are 
committed, did, notwithſtanding, lie under 
continual accuſations, popular anger, and 


conſpiracies againſt his perſon, To which | 


we anſwer, that this Cardial was a good 
miniſter for the French King, but not for France. 
He had all along defigns to make his maſter 
abſolute. It is Wen 


French as great and happy as a country can poſ- 


ſibly be under an unlimited dominion: How- 


ever, his foundation was not ſound at bottom, 


nor honeſt to human kind: He was therefore, 
from time to time, harraſſed, interrupted, and 


perplexed by the few good patriots that re- 


mained, 


e endeavoured by his 
ſagacity, care, and deep foreſight, to make the 
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mained, who had ſill an eye towards their an- 


tient conſtitution: Some, indeed, joined with 
theſe to oppoſe him, Who did not act upon ſo 
right a principle. 


But when the miniſters in a the meaſures they 


5 take to promote their maſter's greatneſs, con- 


ſider their country's freedom, when, at one and 
the ſame time, they are truſty and impartial ſer- 


vants to Prince and country both; when they 


duly contemplate how unwiſe and wrong it is 


ever to let them have a divided intereſt; ſuch 


ſtateſmen as do all this, ſtand like rocks againſt 
whom the waves, ſtirred and moved forward 
by vulgar breath, beat in vain. They are ſafe, 
revered by the beſt ſort, and the darlings of 
the people; ſuch need not fear the ſcanning of 


their actions, popular anger, nor the ſecret ma- 


chinations of diſcontented perſons; their inno- 
cence is their ſure guard, armed with which, 
they are not apprehenſive of impeachments. 
From what has been here ſaid peradven- 
ture it will appear, that mixed Governments 


are not to be long preſerved under their old 


form, unleſs ſuch as repreſent their country 4% 
Bold a ſtrong hand over the men of buſineſs, call- 
ing thoſe to an account, who either through 


Folly, or upon ſome wicked defign, purſue de eftruc- 


tive meaſures. 
But this high Cordial is not to be uſed upon 


every /{izht occaſion; it was never intended by 


our anceſtors to encounter diſtempers better 
cured another way, and to be then only ad- 


miniſtered when the body pore. was ſick at 
heart, 


G 


heart. Nothing can be admired and awful 


that at every turn is expoſed to common view; 
impeachments are the law's ſupreme ſword, 


which ſhould be drawn only to cut off great 


offences; it ſhould hang high, with the ſcab- 


bard on, over the heads and in the view of ſuch- 
as meddle in matters of ſtate, and when it is 
unſheathed, it ſhould be in a way and manner fo 


very terrible, as to make all offenders tremble. 
If in times to come, our affairs ſhould hap- 


pen to be under an ill adminiſtration, ' the ca- 


lamities that mult thereby fall upon all degrees 


of men (thoſe excepted who ſhall have enriched. 


themſelves by the public ſpoils) will ſtir up 


the legiſlative authority to interpoſe in looking 


after our future ſafety. 


And at ſuch a ſeaſon, perhaps it will be 
thought the ſublimeſt wiſdom of all, not to be 
angry with perſons but to mend things, and 


that it will not import much though the cri- 
minal eſcape unpuniſhed, ſo the fault can be 
corrected. The remorſe and ſhame of having, 
may be, in a few years ruined a rich and flou- 


riſhing people (for ſo the caſe may happen) 


will be puniſhment enough to thoſe who have 
left i in them any ſeeds of honour. | 


Such therefure as mean their country well 


in an unhappy juncture of this nature, when 
they go to give aifairs a better complexion, 


ſhould in all likelihood begin their work by 


determining and pronouncing What councils 
have been direttly againſt the law, what advices 


have tended to e 1 crown and king- 


dom, 
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dom, and what prattices have waſted the na- 
tion's treaſure. And when in this ſolemn man- 
ner they have condemned the offences, if they 
think fit, the offenders may be reached witheaſe. 

If we ſhould ever have a ſet of ſtateſmen whoſe 
offences will compel the nation to accuſe them, 
they will endeavour to cover their own faults 
by recriminating upon the proceedings of for- 
mer times. If they are charged with waſting 
the public treafure, with giving away the 
crown-lands, with aiming at arbitrary power, 
and to govern by the ſword, they will be ſo 
audacious to think they ſtand juſtified by an- 
ſwering, the ſame things were heretofore done. 
But they ought. to make this reflection, that 
King Charles was in danger to loſe his crown, 
and that King James actually loſt it, becauſe 
his miniſters purſued meaſures deſtructive to 
the kingdom. 

And now in a few words to recaplialate the 
whole matter of this long ſection ; if ſuch as 
repreſent the people are uncorrupt, unbiaſled, 
and diſintereſted ; if they diligently attend the 

nation's ſervice; if they carefully watch en- 
croachments upon the conſtitution; if they 
make proviſion againſt future evils; if they 
look narrowly into the debts and expences of 
the nation; if they hold a ſtrong hand over 
the men of buſineſs; And if in this manner 
private perſons perform their duty to the public, 

we ſhall not fail in all ſucceeding times, to ſee | 
a fieady courſe of honeſily and wiſdom in ſuch as 

are as with the admini * F affairs. 

For 


7, ( @& } 

For it may be laid down for a certain maxim, 
that ſtateſmen will hardly be negligent, cor- 
rupt, or arbitrary, when they are overlooked 
with careful eyes by ſo conſiderable a part of 

the conſtitution. i 
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To theſe ſentiments of an honeſt and wiſe 


political writer, the Editor will not pretend 


to add any thing: The conjectures of Dr. 
Davenant are ſo well conſidefed, as to furniſh 
wp th er for ſerious thought to every diſ- 


paſſionate friend to the conſtitution, who is 


willing to apply his mind to the ſubject, and 
to exert himſelf, according to his ſituation, in 


his country's cauſe. If this can be attained, 


then, indeed, would the object of this re- publi- 
cation be fully anſwered. | 


In the writings of Mr. Locke, and of Preſi- | 


dent Monteſquieu, the ſame fatal conſequences 
may be collected from the opinions by them 
delivered, on the dangers which the Engliſh 
conſtitution may have, in future days, to ap- 
prehend. In theſe concurring teſtimonies, the 


fall of this mighty fabric will be inevitable, 


if ever the connection becomes too intimate 


between the executive power, and the Houſes 


of Parliament. The overthrow, from not be- 
ing immediate, would not be leſs certain; nor 


would the nation perceive, in time, the inſtru- 


ments employed in ſapping the foundation of 
its liberties. After a maſterly eulogium on 
the juſtly ballanced power of the conſtitution 
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Comme toutes les cho 


( 90 ) 1 
of England; and after having ſtated, that the 
eſtabliſhed laws entitled the people to all: ths 


bleſſings reſulting from ſo free a ſtate, Mon- 


teſquieu acknowledges, that he does not pretend 


; to aſſert, that the Engliſb were in actual enjoys | 


ment of theſe bleſſings ; but he concludes with 
this remarkable and 2 denunciation, 
ſes humaines ont une 
fin, Vetat, dont nous parlons, perdra 1a liberté, 
il perira. Rome, Lacedemone, & Carthage ont 


| bien peri. I perira, lorſque la puiſſance legife 


latrve ſera plus corrompue que VeExecutrices 
In another place, the ſame writer makes alſo 
this obſervation, <** Les Anglois ont bien rai- 


ſon de conſerver cette libertè; s'ils venoient 


la Eur, ils ſeroient un des peuples les plus 
eſclaves de la terre... Likes nh 75 
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FINIS. 


